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IN November, 1885, THE CRITIC 
celebrated Mark Twain’s fiftieth birth- 
day, with a poem from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and letters from Frank R. 
Stockton, Charles Dudley Warner, Joel 
Chandler Harris, and others. His 
sixty-seventh birthday was celebrated 
in November last by Colonel George 
Harvey, who gave him a banquet at 
the Metropolitan Club, in this city. 
The dinner was a surprise to Mr. 
Clemens, as was THE CRITIC celebra- 
tion, but he is not disconcerted by 
little things of this sort, and he an- 
swered the speeches dealt out to him 
in fine style. If he had been prepared 
a year ahead he could not have done 
better. 
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Much as Mr. Clemens appreciated 
this banquet in his honor, I doubt if it 
pleased him more than Dr. Holmes’s 
poem, the manuscript of which was 
sent to him by the editors of THE 
CriTIc. Dr. Holmes’s lines begin: 


Ah, Clemens, when I saw thee last,— 
We both of us were younger,— 

How fondly mumbling o'er the past 
Is Memory’s toothless hunger ! 


Then it goes on to say: 
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Before you learned to bite or munch, 
Still kicking in your cradle, 

The Muses mixed a bowl of punch 
And Hebe seized the ladle, 


Dear babe, whose fiftieth year to-day 
Your ripe half-century rounded, 

Your books the precious draught betray 
The laughing Nine compounded. 


So mixed the sweet, the sharp, the strong, 
Each finds its faults amended, 

The virtues that to each belong 
In happier union blended. 


And what the flavor can surpass, 
Of sugar, spirit, lemons? 

So while one health fills every glass 
Mark Twain for Baby Clemens ! 
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I am happy to say that Mr. Clemens 
is in fine form—that he never was bet- 
ter in his life than he is to-day. He 
is on the top wave of his popularity, 
and has every reason to be a happy 
man, except one -vital one — the ill- 
health of his wife. Mrs. Clemens has 
been confined to her room for many 
months past, and will probably be an 
invalid for many more to come. 


M. Jusserand, the new French Am- 
bassador to America, is well known as 
a man of letters. He is a great stu- 
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M. JUSSERAND 


dent of English literature and history. 
He was in London for a number of 
years as a member of the French Con- 
sulate and Embassy. What will prob- 
ably prove to be his most important 
work is his ‘Literary History of the 
English People.’’ <A translation of the 
first volume has already been published 
and the second is nearly ready. It 
was delayed because the original manu- 
script was destroyed by fire and had to 
be entirely rewritten. Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, who are M. Jusserand’s 
American publishers, announce, besides 
the “‘Literary History,’’ a volume on 
**English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages,’ by the same author, soon to be 
published. 
7 4 


Few women of her age—or rather of 
her youth—have as wide an acquaint- 
ance among literary people as Miss 
Clara E. Laughlin, the author of two 
of the season's new books, ‘‘ The Evo- 


lution of a Girl’s Ideal,’’ just published photo by 


by the Fleming H. Revell Co., and 








“‘Stories of Authors’ Loves,’’ issued 
from the press of the J. B. Lippincott 
Co. The first is a reprint of a little 
paper that was widely noticed on its 
first appearance in Scribner’s; so fastid- 
ious a reviewer as Henry B. Fuller calls 
it ‘‘in its own peculiar way a real little 
literary masterpiece.” Her second takes 
up those stories that most of us know 
in a vague sort of way, as well as others 
we have never heard of, and tells them 
with a new touch and a “lear style. 
Among Chicago writers Miss Laughlin 
has been known since as a mere girl 
she undertook certain editorial respon- 
sibilities on that excellent Presbyterian 
weekly, Zhe Interior. Besides suc- 
cessfully conducting Zhe Interior, Miss 
Laughlin for some years was the lit- 
erary representative of Mr. McClure in 
Chicago and at present fills the same 
post for Messrs. Harper. She is not a 
society woman and she is not a club- 
woman. Away from her office her 


home sees most of hercompany. Like 
Miss Bessie Potter and Miss Blanche 
Ostertag, artists; like Mrs. Catherwood 
and Mrs. Peattie, novelists, she is a 
member of The Little Room, but that 
loose-jointed organization can hardly 
be called a club. 
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LE COMTE ROBERT DE MONTESQUIOU-FEZENAC 
Who is to lecture in this country early in the new year and of 
whom an interesting account was published in the December Critic 
(After the portrait by M. Lucien Doucet) 
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-. ica, under its new master. 
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MR. JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY 


Mrs. Edith Wharton’s novel of 
Italian history, ‘‘The Valley of De- 
cision,’’ has been translated, and will 
run as a serial though the pages of the 
Nuova Antologia, the leading literary 
review of Italy,—a compliment well 
merited. 
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Mr. John St. Loe (pronounced ‘‘St. 
Loo”’) Strachey, owner and editor of 
the London Spectator, has recently paid 
a visit to the United States—a country 
whose people and institutions he en- 
thusiastically admires. Mr. Strachey, 
born in 1860, belongs to a very old 
Somersetshire county family. He was 
educated at Oxford, intending to be- 
come a barrister, but by the time he 
had left the university his literary pro- 
clivities had asserted themselves so 
strongly that he abandoned the no- 
tion of wearing the wig and gown. 
Instead, he indited political pamphlets 
and sundry articles, and at the age of 
twenty-four entered upon a regular 
journalistic career on the daily press 
in London. Soon entrusted with the 
writing of editorials, he meanwhile 
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«et took part in the editing of the ‘‘ Mer- 
' maid’’ series of Elizabethan dramatists 
, and continued to write for magazines. 


Mr. Strachey then became a contribu- 
tor to the Spectator (founded in 1826), 
and about seven years ago was placed 


in the editorial chair of the Cornhill 


magazine. His increasing work in con- 
nection with the Spectator,—as assistant 
editor —however, obliged him to relin- 
quish the editorship of the Cornhill. 
The year 1899 found him established as 
proprietor and editor-in-chief of the Spec- 
tator, the circulation of which has risen 
notably, both in England and Amer- 
The County 
Gentleman, an illustrated magazine, is 
a recent venture of Mr. Strachey’s, 
who is an active promulgator of healthy 
outdoor pastimes—witness his inaugu- 
ration and captaincy of a rifle drill and 
shooting club in the Guilford district, 
where he resides, and his fondness for 
riding on horseback and automobiling. 
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President William R. Harper is the 
most notable person that Mr. Gari 
Melchers painted during his recent 
portrait-painting raid on Chicago, and 
the common opinion is that he supplied 
the subject for the artist’s best work. 
Presumably Mr. Melchers_ received 
something like the instructions Crom- 
well gave anent his portrait,—at all 
events he painted a vigorous, unflat- 
tering presentation of a dominating per- 
sonality. Undoubtedly, too, there is 
more scope for pictorial effect in the 
dignity of a scholar’s cap and gown 
and the varied hues of his doctor’s 
hood than in ordinary civil dress. The 
President of the University of Chicago 
is shown in full academic regalia. 
From his mortar-board dangles a gold 
tassel such as peers wear in English col- 
leges; it is here ordained as the sym- 
bol of certain executive offices. His 
hood is lined with maroon, the color of 
his special university, while the purple 
velvet bands on the sleeves, the scarlet 
and the blue borders to the hood be- 
token respectively the degrees of 
LL.D., D.D., and Ph.D., for the presi- 
dent ‘‘surprises by himself,’ as Count 
Smorltork would say, the departments 
of law, theology, and philosophy. 





PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER 
(After the portrait by Mr. Gari Melchers) © 
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Meantime the growing university under 
his direction continues to ‘‘surprise by 
itself’’ more and more of the educa- 
tional institutions of Chicago. Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine’s costly experiment, 
the School of Education, is already 
part of it, and as soon asa great new 
building can be made ready for use the 
South Side Academy, with 150 pupils, 
and the Chicago Manual Training 
School, with 250, will be merged into 
it. The medical school is to have ex- 
tensive new quarters in close proximity 
to the Hull Biological Laboratories, 
and a Women’s Quadrangle is to be 
established fronting on what in World’s 
Fair days was the lively Midway. This 
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will contain dormitories, a clubhouse, 
and a large recitation building, so that 
in a measure the women students will 
be segregated. 
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The University of Chicago, by the 
way, seems fully imbued with the 
growing distaste for co-education. A 
new donation of $1,500,000 is said to 
depend upon separation of the sexes, 
and the rumor of the impending change 
has brought forth flocks of petitions 
from women’s clubs and other organiza- 
tions. They argue with some show of 
reason that the golden lure towards 
making the university practically a 
men’s college only 
should not hide 
from the presi- 
dent’s dazzled 
eyes the fact that 
women have been 
among its most 
generous benefac- 
tors and that all 
the large gifts on 
which it lives to- 
day were given to 
a co-educational 
institution. 

a 

Mr. Hervey 
White is the au- 
thor of a fantastic 
littlevolumecalled 
“Noll and the 
Fairies,’’ pub- 
lished by Messrs. 
H. S. Stone & Co. 
It is written in a 
new vein, and 
though fairies are 
only supposed to 
interest theyoung, 
older people. will 
find much enter- 
tainment in these 
pages with their 
very dainty illus- 
trations. 

This is the only 
photograph of Mr. 
White extant. 
Fortunately it is a 


Mrs. Eva W; i 
ts. Eva Watson Schiitze good one. 
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M. Paul Helleu, whose graceful dry 
points are as well known and as much 
admired in America as they are in 
France, is now in this country. His 


Courtesy of 


money here in a month than I can 
make in Paris in a year.” No wonder 
M. Helleu finds New York beautiful! . 
He sees it through golden spectacles. 


F. Keppel & Co. 


M. PAUL HELLEU, THE FRENCH PORTRAITIST, WHO IS NOW VISITING NEW YORK 


visit is to be a short one, covering about 
a month from the time of his arrival. 
M. Helleu on being interviewed ex- 
pressed great admiration for America. 
He finds New York “‘frightfully beau- 
tiful’’ and so rich! ‘‘I can make more 


An Italian paper gives the following 
inventory of D’Annunzio’s wardrobe: 
“*Shirts, 72; socks of all kinds, 12 doz. ; 
socks of quiet-tinted silk, 2 doz. ; hats, 
evening suits, smoking coats, shooting 
jackets, innumerable; gloves for walk- 
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La Marche, Chicago 
MRS. CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


Photo by 


ing, 48 pairs; gloves for evening, 24 
pairs; mufflers of beautiful silk, 3; 
walking-sticks, 12; umbrellas, of violet 
hue, 8; parasols, green, 10; handker- 
chiefs, 20 doz.; cravats, resplendent 
and varied, 150; waistcoats, 10; shoes 
for walking, 14 pairs; slippers, ‘soft, 
silent, and tremulous,’ 2 pairs. Alsoa 
very fine carbine, three revolvers, a 
dagger, a Venetian box of perfumes, 
and a lap-dog.” 
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Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham, whose 
novels are the delight of a large audi- 
ence of readers, is the daughter of the 
late Dr. George F. Root, the composer 
of many popular patriotic songs. In 
the days when some of us were young 
Dr. Root’s songs were household 
words. To-day, however, I imagine 
they are not very well known. This 
is the day of rag-time, and Dr. Root 
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] did not write rag-time music. 


Mrs. 
Burnham lives in Chicago, but her 
books are published in Boston. 


Mr. James Creelman is not the only 
war correspondent who has turned his 
attention to fiction. Mr. Edward 
Marshall is just out with a novel of 
French bohemian life, called *‘ Lizette.” 
Mr. Marshall, like Mr. Creelman, has 
been for many years a journalist, but 
having lost a leg in the service he is 
scarcely fitted for the hardships of his 
exacting profession. If he can make 
a good living by writing novels, or any 
other form of literature, his many 
friends will congratulate him. 
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Prince Henri of Pless, who is now 
visiting this country, is the husband of 
the lady who was first accused of being 
the author of ‘* Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden,’’ not that the Princess 
Henri of Pless had ever written a book, 
but that she was an English woman 
married to a German husband,—a very 
beautiful woman, one might add in 
passing,—the sister, by the way, of 





MR. EDWARD MARSHALL 




















young Cornwallis West, who married 
Lady Randolph Churchill. Curiously 
enough I find the Princess Henry 
among the authors in the sumptuous 
**Book of Beauty’’ just published by 
the Lippincott Co., and what is even 
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book, as might have been expected, 
and Iam looking forward with interest 
to a later volume which will tell of her 
famous sa/ou, and of her part in the 
founding and editing of the Nouvelle 


Revue. 


MME. ADAM 


more strange she writes of ‘‘ My Babies’ 
Garden’’!—a pretty good story, too, 
by the way. 


a 
Madame Adam’s story of her child- 


hood and youth, which is published by 
Messrs. Appleton, is a most delightful 


In her new book, ‘‘ Ambrosine,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
Mrs. Glyn thanks the readers who were 
kind enough to appreciate her ‘‘ Visits 
of Elizabeth,’’ and takes the oppor- 
tunity of saying that she did not write 
the two other books which appeared 
anonymously, and whose titles were so 
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worded that they gave the public the 
impression that she was their author. 
‘*Everything that I write will be signed 
with my name,” she says most em- 
phatically. The curious part of this is 
that it was Mrs. Glyn’s own publishers, 
that is, the publishers of ‘‘The Visits 
of Elizabeth,” who published the book 
called ‘‘The Letters of Elizabeth’s 
Mother,’” which they announced in 
such a way that anybody who did not 
look into the matter very carefully 
would suppose that it was written by 


the author of ‘‘The Visits of Eliza- 
beth.’’ 
2 


In ‘‘Her Majesty the King” Mr. 
James Jeffrey Roche has written a 
most amusing book. It was published 
some time ago, but was apparently not 
well published, for few people knew 
much about it. Now Mr. Russell has 
taken it up and is bringing out an illus- 
trated edition. I shall be very much 
surprised if ‘‘Her Majesty the King ”’ 


does not take a high position among 
books of American humor. When not 
writing amusing dialogue and poems of 
patriotism, Mr. Roche edits Zhe Pilot, 
the well-known organ of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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Apropos of the publication of Presi- 
dent Kruger’s Memoirs, Punch says: 


All the Boer generals and Mr. Cruger having 
taken to the pen, Mr. Chamberlain stands ab- 
solved. It is now clear that the South African 
War was instigated by the publishers. 


If the South African War was insti- 
gated by the publishers, so, if we are 
to judge by the literary results, must 
have been the Civil War in our own 
country and the recent Spanish-Ameri- 
can disturbance, for ever since those 
wars were finished there has been a 
fusillade of books on the subject from 
the ranks as well as from the officers’ 
quarters. 

2 
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MR. JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE 





Among the numerous 
art exhibitions held 
throughout the current 
season at various gal- 
leries, none, so far, has 
shown more interest and 
distinction than the re- 
cent view of paintings by 
Mr. John W. Alexander 
at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries. The art of Mr. 
Alexander is not sensa- 
tional; it lies midway 
between the estheticism 
of Whistler and the mod- 
ernity of Sargent. It is 
never over-refined and it 
always escapes mere ma- 
terialism. The display at 
Durand-Ruel’s was almost 
exclusively confined to 
portraits, in each of which 
were revealed grace and 
delicacy of suggestion as 
well as a force and breadth 
seldom associated with so 
subtle a conception of 
beauty or of character. 
Notable among the por- 
traits on view were those 
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MR. MARK LEE LUTHER 


of Mrs. Alexander, Dr. Patton, and 
Auguste Rodin, the last of which was 


published for the first time in the 


Christmas number of THE CRITIC. 
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Mr. Mark Lee Luther, the author of 
‘*The Henchman,” a novel which has 
attracted more than passing attention, 
is a young New Yorker who has suc- 
ceeded so well in literature that he has 
apparently determined to devote his 
pen to fiction. 


2 


The English edition of the World’s 
Work has just reached me. It is edited 
by Mr. Henry Norman, and published 
by Mr. William Heinemann. The 
cover is in the same manner as the 
American edition, except, instead of 
the calm and stately lady who presides 
over the American edition, we have a 


get-there-quick gentleman, who, by the 
wings on his feet, I judge to be Mer- 
cury. There is nothing in this English 
edition that appears in the American 
edition; the name, the character, the 
general style of make-up, are the same, 
but that is all. The page portraits are 
reproduced almost as well as in the 
American magazine, but the other 
illustrations are not so well printed, 
nor is the type printing so good. It 
is, however, a handsome magazine. 
One striking difference between the 
English and American World’s Work 
is that the former offers a cash prize of 
#100 to the person who sends in the 
largest number of subscribers within a 
given time, the latter is its own prize 
offer. Mr. Henry Norman is just the 
Englishman to edit a magazine of this 
sort, and Mr. Heinemann just the Eng- 
lishman to publish it, so the combina- 
tion is all that could be desired. 
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How many people, I wonder, knew 
that the person who wrote over the 
name of ‘‘Leader Scott” was a lady. 
Her recent death in Florence, Italy, 
has revealed the fact that she was Mrs. 
Lucy Baxter. She was the daughter 
of William Barnes, the Dorsetshire 
poet, and the author of a biography of 
her father, besides a number of books 
of Italian studies. 
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The first number of 7. P.’s Weekly is 
almost as full of personalia as is J7. A. 
P. To the American reader it is a 
rather curious-looking paper, but that 
does not mean that it will not have 
a large circulation in England. The 
penny weeklies of England are unlike 
anything that is popular in America. 
They are too colorless to be interesting 
over here. 7. P.’s Weekly has more 
color, and there is more live human 





MR. WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 


interest in its pages than in the others, 
but it is nevertheless a curious study 
in English journalism. 
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William Frederick Dix, who as man- 
aging editor of Zown and Country has 
been instrumental in bringing that 
magazine into prominence, is, in a 
way, a successor to the editorial chair 
of N. P. Willis. Mr. Wiilis and George 
Morris started the Home $ournal in 
1846, and in April, 1900, when Mr. 
Morris Phillips resigned the control of 
the paper—it was then of newspaper 
size—and it passed to new owners, Mr. 
Dix was offered the editorship. The 
Home Fournal was then changed to a 
sixteen-page magazine and illustrations 
were introduced. The following Jan- 
uary the Stuyvesant Company was 
formed, which owned the Home Fournal 
and Brooklyn Life, and the name of the 
former was changed to Zown 
and Country. While follow- 
ing many traditions, the maga- 
zine is progressive and keenly 
interested in art, literature, 
amateur sport, and the occu- 
pations of American society. 
Mr. Dix is a graduate of 
Princeton University, where 
he took special honors in 
English literature. He is of 
New England stock, his an- 
cestors, both paternal and ma- 
ternal, having lived there since 
1630 and 1635. He has trav- 
elled extensively throughout 
Europe and in North Africa, 
Asia Minor, India, Burmah, 
China, and Japan. For some 
time after returning from one 
of his trips, in 1892, he was 
literary editor of Zhe Church- 
man, New York, and has been 
for ten years acritic of books, 
a contributor of prose and 
verse to the various maga- 
zines, and an occasional lec- 
turer on literature and travel. 
He lives in East-Orange, and 
is a brother of Mr. Edwin Asa 
Dix, the author of ‘‘ Deacon 
Bradbury" and ‘‘Old Bow- 
ens’ Legacy.”’ 
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A most interesting § 
volume has recently - | 
been published by 
Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., entitled 
‘* Daniel Ricketson and 
His Friends,’’ and is 
edited by Anna and 
Walton Ricketson. A 
great attraction of the 
book will be found in 
the letters of Thoreau, 
Alcott, and William 
Ellery Channing. 
Ricketson was a Quaker 
of New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, who lived a 
long and pleasant life, 
and numbered among 
his friends some of the 
most distinguished men 
of letters of the days 
when Emerson and 
Thoreau wandered 
through the woods and 
lanes of Concord. Mr. 
Ricketson was a charm- 
ing writer, but not a 
very skilful artist, I 
should say, if the ac- 
companying specimen 
does justice to his work. 
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‘*The Confessions of 
a Wife” is making quite 
astirin England, where 
it hasrecently been pub- 
lished in book form. 
The English publisher 
has not been content 
to advertise the book 
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in the ordinary way ©Pvishh 19% by 


through magazines and 

newspapers, but has employed the ser- 
vices of sandwich men. It is one of the 
curious sights of the Strand and Picca- 
dilly, to see the unhappy-looking men 
who devote their backs to advertise- 
ments carrying such a strange legend 
as ‘‘The Confessions of a Wife."’ How 
different from Marna Trent’s would be 
the confessions of their wives, poor 
souls, if they should make them. 

wz 


American women, according to an 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


AN EARLY SKETCH OF THOREAU 


English writer, are never tired of relat- 
ing how much they adore their hus- 
bands, but this adoration, he adds, is 
usually confined to the period when 
they are separated from each other,— 
the husband sending letters of credit, 
and in return the wife sending letters 
of love. The latter, I regret to say, 
are sometimes as negotiable as the 
former. There are many instances 
that could be quoted where love letters 
have been turned into glittering cash. 
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Readers of THE CRITIC will be inter- 
ested to know that the author of “‘ Little 
Drops of Water,’’ a poem with which 
they are as familiar as with ‘‘Mary’s 
Little Lamb,”’ is still living at a ripe 
old age, at Galesburg, Ill. Mrs. Julia 
A. Carney is now over threescore 
years and ten, but she is still in the 
best of mental and physical health. 
The letter which I received from her a 
few days ago shows that she has not 
lost her interest in the things of this 
world, and that she keeps up with the 
times. She is not only a mother, but 
a grandmother. It is fifty years since 
she wrote the little poem that made 
her name known throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world and even on the 
Continent, and for fifty years she has 
refused all re-uests for her photo- 
graph, but wl 1 THE CRITIC asked 
her, she kindly consented. In one 
edition of Bartlett’s ‘‘ Book of Familiar 
Quotations,’’ the authorship of ‘‘ Little 
Drops of Water” is erroneously at- 
tributed to Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, 
but in later editions Dr. Bartlett has 
given Mrs. Carney the credit which 
washerdue. ‘‘Little Drops of Water’ 
is not a great poem, but I venture to 
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say that it has done more good than 
many more ambitious verses. 


The following note was sent me by a 
Danish reader of THE CRITIC: ‘‘Hen- 
rik Ibsen has written in the autograph 
album of Sigrid Arnoldson, the noted 
Swedish singer: ‘I believe, dear Sigrid 
Arnoldson, that we agree, when I say, 
that it is not_our purpose or aim to 
celebrate Triumphs, but to elevate hu- 
man nature by the influence of beauty 
and the giving of this.’ Not bad from 
an old gentleman of seventy-four who 
has won himself the name of a hard- 
ened pessimist!” 


Horace Howard Furness, Jr., is the 
son of a distinguished father, and also, 
1 might add, of a distinguished grand- 
father. The father, after whom he is 
named, is the editor of the most com- 
prehensive edition of Shakespeare yet 
published. The son is the editor of 
the revised edition of ‘‘Macbeth”’ in 
the Variorum Edition of the plays 
which is soon to be published. The 
new editor has used the text of the first 
folio, but besides has included an entire 
recollation of all the texts. While the 





MR. H. H. FURNESS, JR. 
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FACSIMILE OF MS. OF “LITTLE THINGS ” 


comedies of Shakespeare are still en- editorship of Horace Howard Furness, 
gaging the attention of the elder Fur- Jr. The new editor has been a close 
ness, the son will devote himself tothe student of Shakespeare, under. his fa- 
historical plays, upon the preparation ther’s tuition, for many years, and if 
of one of which he is now. engaged. there is anything in heredity, and lam 
“Richard III.’’. will probably be the inclined to think there is, he will in- 
first play to be presented under the sole _herit the variorum mantle. 











































MR. H. V. ESMOND 
(As caricatured for The Sketch) 


Mr. Pinero will have to look to his 
laurels if Mr. H. V. Esmond is going 
to write many more plays as good as 
‘‘Imprudence.’’ Mr. Esmond has none 
of Mr. Pinero’s morbidity, but he is 
not far behind him in the sprightliness 
of his dialogue. I have been twice to 
the Empire Theatre to see ‘*Impru- 
dence,’ which is exceptionally well 
acted by Mr. Faversham and Miss Fay 
Davis, and I shall probably go again 
before. the season is over. 


7 1 


I take great pleasure in calling at- 
tention to the series of one hundred 
best pictures offered as a premium to 
subscribers of the Mail and Express. 
Only the masterpieces of modern and 
ancient art are reproduced in this 
series, and the work of reproduction is 
exceedingly well done. To own such 
a collection is a liberal art education. 
I believe that the idea hails from Eng- 
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land, where over a million and a half 
copies of the series have been sold. 
For the sake of American culture I 
hope that this may soon be said of this 


country. 
2 


Pittsburg seems to be quite proud 
of the fact that Miss Hallie Erminie 
Rives, whom the local papers describe 
as *‘the gifted young Virginian author- 
ess,’ has visited their city to collect 
material for a novel. Miss Rives’s 
novel is to have real men and women 
for its characters. It is not to be a 
novel of the historic past, but of the 
up-to-date present, with Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab as its hero. Miss Rives 
has an admirable subject, for is not 
Mr. Schwab the Monte Cristo of the 
hour? Miss Rives, who, it is explained, 
is a cousin, not a sister, of Miss Amélie 
Rives, is very much pleased with what 
she has seen of Pittsburg, and of the 
entire State of Pennsylvania, which 
latter, she thinks, would have as wide 
a reputation in the realms of literature 
and art as Massachusetts if its people 
were as boastful as those of that State. 
It is no wonder that after these com- 
pliments the Pittsburg papers should 
pay compliments in return, and I am 
not surprised to read that *‘ Miss Rives 
is tall and slender, with a sensitive and 
expressive face, and features that illu- 
mine, when speaking, in a most attrac- 
tive manner.”’ 

r > 


The Atlantic Monthly is to be con- 
gratulated upon having secured ‘*The 
Reminiscences of Sir Leslie Stephen ”’ 
for serial publication. Not only was 
Sir Leslie Stephen the intimate friend 
of Thackeray, whose son-in-law he was, 
but of all the distinguished men of let- 
ters of his time. His most intimate 
friend at the present day is George 
Meredith, with whom he has constant 
walks and talks over the weald of Surrey. 


2 


I am happy to say I was misinformed 
about the suspension of Zhe Author, the 
English organ of The Incorporated So- 
ciety of Authors. The directors have 
decided to continue it under the able 
editorship of Mr. G. Herbert Thring. 
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One Mrs. Neish has written a book 
called ‘‘How to Choose a Husband,”’ 
with a chapter on ‘‘How to Choose a 
Wife.’’ She seriously counsels men not 
to marry women who may be over-stout 
at forty, also women not to marry old 
men. In this she does not agree with 
the father who said to his daughter: 
‘‘When you marry, I will not allow 
you to throw yourself away on any one 
of the giddy, frivolous young fellows 
I see about. I shall select for you a 
steady, sensible, middle-aged man. 
What do you say to one about fifty 
years of age?’’ ‘Well, father,”’ was 
the reply, “‘if it is quite the same I 
should prefer two of twenty-five.” 
‘*Marriage,”” says Mrs. Neish, ‘‘may 
often be a stormy lake, but celibacy is 
a muddy horse-pond.’”’ The small boy, 
being asked what is a bachelor, replied 
more graphically, ‘‘A bachelor is a man 
who does not marry his wife.’’ 


Mr. Crawford’s latest novel, ‘‘Ce- 
cilia,’’ is one of the most entertaining 
of his shorter books. ‘‘Cecilia,’’ by 
the way, is a real living person. The 
character is drawn from that of a young 
American lady, who has lived the most 
of her life abroad. Those who know 
her cannot fail to recognize it, though 
Mr. Crawford has made certain changes 
to suit the exigencies of his story. 


7 4 

Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis is re- 
ported as having called Mrg William 
Waldorf Astor a fool. Being a clergy- 
man, Doctor Hillis must know that the 
Bible explicitly says, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
call thy brother a fool,” but then, per- 
haps, Doctor Hillis does not claim to 
be a little brother of the rich. 


Dr. Hillis seems to be very much to 
the fore with his startling remarks. 
He recently turned his attention to 
editors, preachers, and scholars, and 
particularly to publishers. He spoke 
of the many inventions that are for the 
benefit of the people at large, and then 
went on to say that at the present 
rate books would soon be bought at 
fifteen cents a copy. After making 
this statement, Dr. Hillis added with 
unconcealed fervor: ‘‘Then God help 
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us! I sometimes think that the only 
hope for society. is to get all the authors 
in a corner and, shoot them for a gen- 
eration,-.till we could assimilate what 
we already have.’”’, Is not Dr. Hillis 
courting his own: murder, for surely he 
classes himself. with authors? You 
have only to turn to the list of books 
published in the last few years to find 
a number by the pastor of Plymouth. 


2 


Mr. A. Ez Gallatin has lent us a copy 
of the book-plate designed for Lady 
Ridley by Mr. Gordon 
Craig. It was cut on 
wood by the artist him- 
self and hand colored. 

We regret that Miss © 
Ellen Terry’s versatile 
son has not met with 
the success he deserved 
with his very original 
and altogether attrac- 
tive magazine, The 
Page. But it was an 
artistic success, and 
what more could Mr. 
Craig hope to attai 
Surely not a finan 
one, for the fate of 
Yellow Book, The Savoy, The Butterfly, 
and other magazines given over to in- 
teresting phases of contemporary art 
and literature was a similar one. 


3 


A report was circulated recently in 
England that Miss Sarianna Browning, 
the sister of the poet, had just died. 
That Miss Browning is still alive and 
well, but another, Miss Sarah Brown- 
ing, died recently. A curious coinci- 
dence is that the father of each was 
named Robert Browning, and both 
were in the Bank of England, and each 
lady was born the same year, 1814. 


2 


The French translators of President 
Roosevelt’s ‘*The Strenuous Life ’’ call 
it ‘‘La Vie Intense,’’ and under that 
title it has attracted flattering attention 
in France. Sometime ago in England 
‘*La Vie Intense” had a very different 
meaning. It was anything but strenu- 
ous, according to Mr. Du Maurier’s 
interpretations. 





BOOK-PLATE DE- 
SIGNED BY MR. 
GORDON CRAIG 
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The year 1902 is one that Mr. Clyde 
Fitch is not likely to forget in a hurry. 
As far as business is concerned it has 
been the most successful year he has 
ever had, but as far as illness and acci- 
dents go, it has been the most disas- 
trous. All summer he was lying ill in 
Europe trying to fight off an operation 
for appendicitis—not a simple straight 
case of appendicitis, but one sur- 
rounded by many complications. He 
succeeded, however, and came home 
feeling pretty well, but he had not been 
home long before he slipped in getting 
out of his carriage and sprained his 
ankle, so that he was obliged to go 
about on crutches. Not being able to 
walk, he took his airing in a carriage, 


happen to Mr. Fitch next no one can 
predict. His daily life seems to be as 
full of surprises as his plays. 


How long, I wonder, before the 
public buildings of this city will begin 
burning hard coal? Now that their 
owners have become accustomed to the 
cheapness of soft coal, there may be 
some difficulty in making them return 
to anthracite. When the latter be- 
comes cheaper the law should interfere, 
if public opinion carries no weight. 
New York is being made hideous with 
soft coal. You may reply that New 
Yorkers do not object to soft coal in 
London. This is quite true, but it is 
another kind of soft coal that London 


but his horse ran away and was only 
stopped after a long chase on the part 
of a mounted policeman. What will 


burns. Compared with the stuff that 
is burned here at the present time it is 
as hard as Pharaoh’s heart. 





Mr. Blogg on Maxim Gorky 


I CAN’T pick up a magazine but it ’s cram-full of talky-talky about a man 
I don’t quite understand 
his game. His Views areodd. His style is jerky. Some knowing people write 
his name (I can’t say it improves it) Gérky. The wine of life seems mostly corky 
to Gorky—or, if you like, the world seems murky to Gérky. His heroes are un- 
washed and lank — claws, beak, the whole impression hawky; and if you ’ve 
money at the bank he writes you down a slave, does Gorky. Unless you ’re 
classified as ‘‘free’’ (which means felonious and lurky) you ’re either sweeter or 
sweetee in the economy of Gérky. For while a tramp will loaf and walk he 
charms Gorky, but if he takes to honest work he bores Gérky. Beggars who ’d 
ride must earn the horse. Why cannot liberty and law kiss each other?—take 
a middle course, neither financiers nor Gorkys? I make the /. s. d. I spend: am 
I on that account acur? Qui s’excuse s' accuse; I don’t defend myself; I merely 
smile at Gérky. My choice between the cheese and chalk is not Gorky; of two 
extremes I'd rather Yerkes’ than Gérky’s. Once Kipling wrote about a boy 
with the peculiar name of Stalky, who broke all rules, and took no joy in cricket 
—quite a touch of Gorky; but in the end, however bad his form, however queer 
and quirky, he turns out a sound British lad to quite another tune than Gérky. 
Success is always smug and porky to Gorky, and failure debonnair and perky to 
Gérky. The Kailyard School is soft as silk; their humor ’s what the Scotch call 
pawky, their pathos rather thick, and milk and water their whole tone, to Gorky; 
the dialect I find a bore; they ’re kaily of the kail, and kirky of the Scotch kirk 
—but all the four I ’d get by heart before one Gérky. Yes; read the lot—/rés 
guatuorgue—before Gorky, and live the happier—/ser guaterqgue—without Gérky! 
I read a page to Mrs. Blogg. She soon ejaculated ‘‘Lawky! just fancy meeting 
in a fog these free-and-easy folks of Gorky!” ‘‘My dear,’’ I said, ‘‘I may be 
quick—may jump at things ex-pede-Hercy—but, in plain language, I can’t stick 
the sort of thing I find in Gérky. Sol shall turn my British door-key on Gorky, 
and say to Russia—or to Turkey— Keep Gorky!’ ’’— Westminster Gazette. 


(I ’d never ——— name till lately)—Maxim Gorky. 
s 











Mr. Howells’s Réchauffe 


By J. P. MOWBRAY 


ONE would say that the Easy Chair 
which Mr. W. D. Howells occupies so 
easily has its precedents and inviolable 
traditions, like a chair of state—tradi- 
tions which hold the occupant not only 
to a pleasant mode of thinking, but to 
a certain Brahminical allegiance to his 
predecessors. He preserves most scru- 
pulously the féneur volubility and 
lightsome touch of the Howadji and 
the ‘‘ Back Log Studies” as if they 
were obligations, and when he is most 
delightful we seem to catch some 
echoes of ‘* Prue and I.” 

It is something to have kept this 
pellucid stream bubbling through the 
years with no more strenuous purpose 
than to give 


A gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his journeyings, 


and one must, in still regarding it, feel 
sure that there is a perennial spring 
somewhere, which—odds turbines and 
truck farms—is joyously determined 
just to shine and glide and murmur, 
carrying with it through meadowy 
reaches the evanescences of light and 
shade that make glad the musing eye. 

Mr. Howells has an abiding faith 
that this is pre-eminently literature, as 
distinguished from, or identified with 


life, which without it is hard and fur- © 


rowed and incomplete. We are not 
prepared to dispute it, but we cannot 


help observing that he is not at his best: 


when he gives over shining and bub- 
bling with unconscious gayety of heart 
and sets himself to argue about it. 

It is rather distressing to see a glad- 
some runlet going into hydraulics when 
its obvious mission is 


By many winding nooks to stray 
With willing sport to the old ocean, 


We instinctively fecl that it is not 
the duty of the stream to explicate 
itself with mill-dams or spread itself 


out in settling ponds. And yet, after 
so many lustrums of copiousness, we 
here in this handsome volume find the 


stream choked, so to speak, into storage 
and self-contemplation. Shall we say, 
somewhat timidly, that the still waters, 
although the same fluid, have lost gush 
and the sparkle of ongoing? 

‘*Literature and Life,” * regard it as 
we will, is a challenging title for that 
which has heretofore been in its effluent 
sportiveness quite superior to any other 
purpose than to glide gently about the 
roots of things. 

In gathering up the unlike papers of 
his recent book, written at different 
times, in unlike moods, and suggested 
by unequal impressions, Mr. Howells 
makes something like a prefatory apol- 
ogy for their desultory and unrelated 
character, and then sets to work to 
supply the nexus (‘‘that inner solidarity 
which the writer is conscious of”’) in 
the declaration that he has “‘never been 
able to see much difference between 
what seemed to me Literature and 
what seemed to me Life. Unless the 
thing seen reveals t@@me intrinsic po- 
etry and puts on phrases that clothe it 
pleasingly to the imagination, I do not 
much care for it’’ (p. 3). 

We cannot help regarding it as 
somewhat unfortunate that one who 
sets out to contemplate life should fore- 
warn us that he will not contemplate it 
unless it is pleasantly phrased. There 
was certainly no necessity for Mr. 
Howells to tell us that he did not in- 
tend to be disagreeably robust, and 
everything that he had done before 
would naturally lead us to the belief 
that he would survey life through his 
sensibilities. 

If we now turn over the pages of his 
book we shall see what it is that ‘‘ puts 
on phrases that clothe it pleasingly.”’ 
We have a paper on ‘‘Floating Down 
the River on the Ohio” ; on‘‘ At a Dime 
Museum”; ‘‘A Circusin the Suburbs” ; 
**Last Days in a Dutch Hotel”; “The 
Horse Show,’’ and on ‘*Wild Flowers 
of the Asphalt.’’ These are varied by 


Pes “Literature and Life.” By W. D. Howells. Harper, 
25. 
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little essays on the man of letters as a 
business man, a criticism on Mme. 
Bernhardt with the anomalous title 
of ‘‘A She Hamlet ’”’; ‘‘The Beach at 
Rockaway ”’; ‘‘ American Literary Cen- 
tres”; ‘‘ American Literature in Exile,”’ 
and a paper on the Editor’s relations 
with the young contributors—a paper 
which it would be well for all young 
contributors to take to heart, inasmuch 
as it mingles authority with amiability 
and presents the editorial expert in the 
kindliest and most paternal aspect, 
beautifully shorn of all that is ogreish, 
and beaming like a guardian angel. 

The distinctive charm of the book is 
that you can open it anywhere and find 
an unobtrusive and languorish invita- 
tion in it that seems to have drifted 
down from Ik Marvel, or, better still, 
from Charles Lamb. To come out on 
the doorstep of the book, therefore, as 
Mr. Howells does, and warn us that the 
guests who have straggled in have a 
common and dire purpose and are 
hammering at life and literature is to 
say the least of it, disturbing. 

Of the quality of the literature and 
the life which Mr. Howells furnishes 
there cannot, we think, be two opin- 
ions among unbiased readers. The 
life is so subservient to the literature 
that it would be hardly worth while to 
speak of it if Mr. Howells had not tried 
to make us believe it zs life. But-to 
the literature we may come with some- 
thing of Mr. Howells’s avidity for 
“‘phrases that clothe it pleasingly.”’ 
It is a literature so polite that we may 
be sure we shall never be jostled, 
stirred, or in any unseemly way have 
to encounter stark convictions. We 
are as safe from the annoyances of real 
life as we should be at a chamber con- 
cert. It is literature before all else 
well bred, holding its enthusiasm out 
of sight, wearing smiling judgments as 
one wears a decoration, emitting sub- 
dued views, exulting placidly in the 
security of mere observation, and mak- 
ing life, with leniency and leisure, 
worth reading, if not worth living. 
We are therefore compelled to regard 
Mr. Howells without reference to his 
*‘inner solidarity,”’ for it is his outward 
complacency that tells. In it there are 


soft phases of hauteur, of inimitable 
superiority, of benignant condescen- 
sion, of a sensibility that is too well 
harnessed to become indignant and an 
emotion that can never effervesce. 

But for all this, if Dime Museums 
and Country Circuses must be written 
about, we much prefer to have Mr. 
Howells do the writing. He knows 
better than anybody else that such 
themes have no conclusions and he 
does not try to steer them toward any. 
When he finds in life something that is 
morally or socially malformed or per- 
verted, he has a most comfortable way 
of observing that “‘it must be right, of 
course, or it would n’t be there,’’ and 
turns away. But if it does not perplex 
or annoy him, no one can write round 
it with such persuasive decorum of 
faculty and charm of indirection. There 
is a paper in this book, ‘‘Last Days in 
a Dutch Hotel,’’—a mere reminiscence 
of foreign travel,—which for suave 
graphicality and a certain insouciant 
vividness may well be taken as a model 
for that kind of description. There 
are others, such as ‘‘Summer Isles of 
Eden,’’ which we think show Mr. 
Howells to be at his best as a reporter 
of pleasant impressions, or, if he likes 
the word better, a raconteur of sensu- 
ous and social experiences. It is true 
enough that if we follow him from 
theme to theme we shall have occa- 
sional misgivings as to his search for 
life, and suspect that the search is for 
*‘copy.’’ But on the whole it is good 
copy, when life does not make too 
large a demand on his philosophy. His 
critical, disquisitive, and zsthetic pa- 
pers have never commanded and will 
not in this book command an equal 
admiration from hard thinkers. His 
judgments are very apt to pass into 
mere preferences by his easy treatment, 
and his limitation of literature to 
belles-lettres must wear somewhat the 
aspect of narrowness. He does not 
frankly inform us that this is all there 
isto it. He is content to give passing 
recognition to vast outlying fields of 
science, history, metaphysics, and the- 


ology which employ the highcst order . 


of literary talent, but he takes no pains 
whatever to hide from us that he is not 
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familiar with them, and that he is in 
some doubt, when he considers how 
tiresome they are, whether they can 
really be included in the synthesis 
which he views as Literature and Life. 

The loyalty of Mr. Howells to the 
traditions of the Easy Chair encom- 
passes his critical work with an atmo- 
sphere of reminiscence. All paths of 
his loving-kindness lead back to Boston 
with a family tenderness. That which 
he would make us believe is cosmo- 
politan is only a well-bred recognition 
of the men and women who were not 
born in Massachusetts. They will 
pardon him, he is sure, for hurrying 
on, for he has an appointment with 
Emerson, Holmes, or Longfellow. 
This ardent preservation of the true 
New England consanguinity inheres in 
the Easy Chair. No one can possibly 
object to it when there is no other path 
in our traditions that leads to such 
initial lustre. Nowhere out of Massa- 
chusetts does the literary retrospect 
run so inevitably into a family group, 
not indeed of blood relations, but of 
brain relations. Fenimore Cooper, 
Irving, Poe, Paulding, Whitman, Lan- 
ier, if they do not belong more or 
less to the nation, certainly do not be- 
long so authoritatively to Boston, but 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Mrs. Stuart 
Phelps Ward, Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, and Julia Ward Howe are 
like Emerson and Whittier and Haw- 
thorne and Dr. Holmes in that first 
and last they are of New England, and 
every thread of reminiscence from the 
Easy Chair goes topographically back 
tothem. For our part we have always 
had a fondness for contemporaneous 
literature which lands us in Boston, for 
in no other direction does literature in 
our country reach a cozy domesticity, 
in which the unlike geniuses are all in 
one fraternal group—always, it seems 
to us, writing commendatory letters to 
each other, coming to take tea, and 
making you feel somehow that Miss 
Wilkins is preparing a parsnip stew 
and Kate Field and Gail Hamilton 
are in the buttery still scolding. 

In treating of American groups not 
Bostonese our author cannot be so 
happy: indeed they are not groups at 


all,—only enumerations, and very often 
original discoveries that do not fit to- 
gether well. We never object to 
belles-lettres taking on the flavor of 
baked beans. It is part of the family 
cosseting. We will not even object 
to Mr. Howells’s condition that if we 
love him we must love Prof. Brander 
Matthews—but Mark Twain! isn’t that 
rather crowding the alien mourners? 
Really, it would seem that when Mr. 
Howells is trying his best to be com- 
mensurate with Literature with a big 
L he is passing the time of day and 
other amenities with Mark Twain. 
**When I think of Mark Twain,’’ he 
says (p. 186), ‘‘it seems to me that our 
greatest literary centre is now at River- 
dale on the Hudson.”’ Ah, precisely 
so. But why think of him so con- 
centratedly, and why think of him at 
Riverdale when his unrivalled fulcrum 
is at Tarrytown? On page 203, in the 
article,‘‘ American Literature in Exile,” 
our critic seriously discusses the loss 
to America by reason of Mark Twain’s 
long absence abroad and comes to the 
conclusion that, after all, the defection 
was no greater than when Washington 
Irving lived abroad. On page 9 we 
are told that the most monumental 
example of literature, at once light 
and good, which has first reached the 
public in book form is the different 
publications of Mark Twain. Has 
Mr. Howells forgotten the “‘Life and 
Struggles of P. T. Barnum”? 

In the paper on the ‘‘Politics of 
American Authors’’ we find the critic 
lamenting that none of our authors 
(his authors) has reached the heights of 
political power as several English au- 
thors have done. This is singularly 
malapropos at a time when the Presi- 
dent of the United States is better 
known to millions of Americans by 
what he has written than by anything 
else, and if Mr. Howells could only be 
induced to read the score of volumes 
which have come from that indefati- 
gable mind he is too just not to ac- 
knowledge that they are examples of 
scholarship and patriotism well worthy 
of emulation. But our critic, while 
lamenting the dearth of scholars in 
politics, suddenly catches his breath 
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and bethinks him, ‘‘Mark Twain is a 
leading anti-imperialist.”’ 

‘‘Leading,’’ men and _ brethren. 
“*Leading,’’—it is so writ. 

Now, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we believe Mr. Mark Twain 
lives in the hearts of his countrymen 
as securely as Americus Vespucius, or 
Dr. Talmage, or P. T. Barnum, or the 
Country Circus. But he does not and 
cannot live there by virtue of the liter- 
ary qualities which Mr. Howells has 
been extolling, in and out of season, 
for the last twenty years as the prime 
requisites of acceptance into his coterie. 

But such is not the case with Prof. 
Brander Matthews, who deserves some- 
thing more than a fellowcraft nod for 
his loyalty to the family literary stand- 
ard which Mr. Howells has advanced. 
He at least has written a great deal 
which bears upon its face the conscious- 
ness that Mr. Howells was in the next 
room. We do not know that he could 
have a better model of style or a dis- 
creeter master in phrase-making. But 
it ought to be said of Professor Mat- 
thews that he has not followed his 


exemplar in a certain priggishness of 
judgment nor been content with a 
philosophy which accepts all that is as 


best. In a domain which he has made 
his own the Professor has secured by 
independent scholarship and the slow 
acquirement of specialized knowledge 
something like an unique position of 
authority. That domain is compara- 
tive,—historical criticism of the drama 
and the theatre. No one else in the 
ranks of our younger writers has so 
patiently and so convincingly applied 
to the treatment of these themes the 
method and the acumen of Sainte- 
Beuve. He has written far and away 
the best directions for making a good 
play, and if he committed the after 
mistake of trying to write the play, we 
have never thought it worth while to 
hold him to the Johnsonian logic ‘‘ that 
if he cries not when his father dies, ’t is 
a sign that he would rather have a tur- 
nip than a father.’’ No one can tell 
with accuracy what such assiduity as 
his will not yet do. In this respect at 
least he is not an unworthy pupil of his 
illustrious master in belles-lettres, who, 
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it seems to us, has always taken un- 
necessary pains to make us understand 
that he is not so much a procreator as 
a polisher. He frankly accepted liter- 
ature from the first as the handle on 
the door of fame. 


And he polished that handle so carefullee 
That now he is the ruler of the-Queen’s Navee, 


And it is as the ruler in gold braid 
on the quarter-deck that we cheerfully 
acknowledge him with our hat in our 
hand as becomes a non-commissioned 
petty officer. But that we are bound 
to commend his sea legs or accept his 
somewhat lubberly vision in estimating 
the sailing qualities of his own fleet we 
will not allow. We suspect, along with 
the other petty officers, that he has 
given Mark Twain more canvas than 
he can carry. Does Mark Twain, now 
that he is in the Queen’s Navee, carry 
any canvas at all? Is he not rather 
wholly destitute of canvas, and instead 
of wooing the celestial airs, is he not 
exhibiting for‘ us on the ocean blue 
the pristine propulsion of a stern- 
wheeler, and, with the true Mississippi 
genius, is he not still looking for sand- 
bars and joyously enough trying still 
to throw up mud turtles and silt as he 
fumingly paddles? 

Literature, to our entranced and 
wholly unauthorized vision, is a very 
large sea, and it is crowded with the 
convoys of all ages. Lofty frigates 
and emblazoned galleons out of far- 
away ports still carry priceless cargoes 
and fret the waters like the phantom 
Dutchman. But there are also luggers 
without papers and without port — 
merry rovers, every son of a sea cook 
of them. 

All that is, is good, says our com- 
mander, because it is there. The 
complaisance, therefore, of an arbiter 
elegantiarum is very apt to make his 
judgments more comprehensive than 
convincing. In treating of the decline 
of the short story he declares officially 
that ‘‘many anecdotes have come down 
to us from antiquity, but not, I believe, 
one short story, at least in prose.” Do 
we not feel in this that the ‘‘Gesta 
Romanorum”’ and the ‘‘ Apocrypha,” 
whatever else may be their claims, 
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signally failed to come by the way of 
Plymouth Rock, and that some of the 
facts of literature, like the facts of life, 
can only be dealt with effectively by 
an avoidance? But it is not the gift of 
our.author to do more than stare dis- 
agreeable facts out of countenance. 
His intimacy is with gracious fancies. 
I come, he seems to say, to whet your 
gentle thoughts that alleviate but not 
inebriate—do you take milk and sugar? 
He gives us a paper—and a delicious 
paper it is—on the wild flowers that 
bloom on the asphalt, and in it we re- 
joice to see that the delicacy of Mon- 
taigne is tinct with the freedom of 
Munchausen. He has been reading 
Mrs. Creevey’s charming book on the 
‘‘Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp,” 
and he is “‘forcibly reminded of the 
number of these pretty, wilding growths 
which I have been finding all the season 
long among the streets of asphalt and 
the sidewalks of artificial stone.’ Mrs. 
Creevey and Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
and all the other gracious students of 
efflorescent nature never by any possi- 
bility confuse us with what they see 
and what they only think they see. A 
great deal of Mr. Howells’s superiority 
to these plodders afield consists in 
his inability to distinguish facts from 
fancies. We shall never know when it 
was he .saw a thing, and when it was 
he only pumped it out of his inner 
consciousness. 


I can recall [he says] the exquisite effect of the 
tender blue hepatica fringing the centre rail of the 
grip-cars all up and down Broadway and apparently 
springing from the hollow beneath, where the cable 
ran with such a brook-like gurgle that any damp- 
living plant must find itself at home there [p. 89]. 
The water-pimpernell may now be seen, by any 
sympathetic eye, blooming delicately along the 
track, in the breeze of the passing cabs. 

The cardinal-flower, which is a shy flower, loving 
the more sequestered nooks, may be sought along the 
shady stretches of Third Avenue, where the elevated 
road overhead forms a shelter as of interlacing 
boughs, and the arrowhead likes such swampy 
expanses as the converging surface roads form at 


Dead Man’s Curve and the corners of Twenty- 
third Street. 


Whether this is life or literature not 
even Professor Matthews may be able 
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to determine. But it is copy, and it is 
that kind of copy which the blithesome 
boys on space in Beekman and Nassau 
streets fondly call ‘‘surpassing coffee ’’ 
when they “‘measure up.” 

But we must not overlook in this 
tender fancy the noble reserve of the 
writer—that chastity of moderation in 
gathering facts which the boys on Nas- 
sau Street would do well to emulate. 
Not one of them, we fear, when sub- 
jected to the same stress of filling a 
column would have stopped short when 
such facts thronged upon him beauti- 
fully. He would have taken them all 
in with no sense of reserve, and told us 
how the maids gathered the watercress 
on the City Hall steps in the dewy 
morning and how the Gretchens of 
Sixth Avenue snatched with tapering 
fingers the tender and luscious mush- 
room from beneath the onrushing hoofs 
and tires. If the genius of Nassau 
Street once set out on the blossoming 
path provided by Franklin Square, it 
would never know when to stop. But 
what a splendid necromancy it is to 
make the blue hepatica lift its azure 
illusion out of the withering death blast 


‘af the electric cable as if it liked it! 


In closing this, we fear, somewhat 
cursory review of a book which has 
many delights, and in trying to fix in 
our mind the traits of the writer which 
show through it, we are forced to 
come back to the convenient if not 
very definite word temperament. Mr. 
Howells has a singularly mobile intel- 
lectuality, and so far as we can see his 
literary face in his pages it is lacking 
in anything like determinism or even 
determination. It expresses a ca- 
pricious acumen—an uncertain and 
restless cognition, which to the psy- 
chologist might indicate a certain ab- 
sence of intellectual mooring, but which 
to us is only the play of a volatile fancy 
that cannot rest long on any coign of 
vantage; a gayety of heart that pre- 
serves for us all the varying moods of 
youth. As we look back over the 
pages we see that he exults, complains, 
murmurs, confesses. He laughs and 
he pouts. His piques sit lightly on 
his countenance and his self-reproaches 
slip daintily from him before he is 
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aware, as when he says: “I think ita 
thousand pities whenever an artist gets 
so far away from the general, so far 
within himself or a little circle of ama- 
teurs, that his highest and best work 
awakens no response in the multitude.” 

And then, his little pique, so dec- 
orously softened by condescension, as 
when he takes to his corner and keeps 
journalism at arm’s length: ‘‘They 
are good fellows, those hard-pushed 
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poor fellows of the press, but the very 
conditions of their censure forbid it 
thoroughness, and it must often have 
more zeal than knowledge in it.” 
Surely we have no writer who is ever 
disgruntled in such proper form as 
this. 

But, after all, it is the foibles that 
thus come and go that make up for us 
that for which we.can find no better 
word than temperament. 


Letters and Reminiscences from Last 
Century 


THIRD PAPER—CONCLUDED 


DICKENS'S’ great contemporary, 
Thackeray, was very seldom in Edin- 
burgh, oniy appearing in the north to 
pay a brief visit or give a few lectures. 
Carlyle spent more than a whole winter 
in town after his college days, as tutor 
to two boys (the Bullers), living at 
No. 26 George Square. At this time 
Jane Welsh was staying with her friend, 
Mrs. Bradfute, in the same old square, 
No. 22, and it was here in a small back 
room that the strange wooing of the 
grim, long-legged, peasant prophet 
took place. 

In the year 1829, Carlyle writes a let- 
ter, from Craigenputtock, to Professor 
Wilson, full of characteristic touches: 


MY DEAR SirR,— 

Your kind promise of a Christmas visit has not 
been forgotten here, and though we are not without 
misgivings as to its fulfilment, some hope also still 
lingers ; at all events if we must go unserved it shall 
not be for want of wishing and audible asking. 
Come, then, if you would do us a high favour, that 
warm hearts may welcome in the cold New Year, 
and the voice of poetry and philosophy, mumeris 
lege solutis, may for once be heard in these deserts, 
where, since Noah’s deluge, little but the whirring 
of heath-cocks and the lowing of oxen has broken 
the stillness. You shall have a warm fire and a 
warm welcome, and we will talk in all dialects, 
concerning all things, climb to hill tops, and see 
certain of the kingdoms of this world, and at night 
gather round a clear hearth and forget that winter 
and the devil are so busy in our planet. There are 
seasons when one seems as if emancipated from 
** the prison called life,” as if its bolts were broken, 


and the Russian ice-palace were changed into an 
open sunny Zempe, and a man might love his 
brother without fraud or fear! A few such hours 
are scattered over our existence, otherwise it were 
too hard and would make us too hard. 

But now descending to prose arrangements or 
capabilities of arrangement, let me remind you how 
easy it is to be conveyed hither. There is a mail 
coach nightly to Dumfries, and two stage coaches 
every alternate day to Thornhill; from each of 
which places we are but fifteen miles distant, with 
a fair road and plenty of vehicles from both. 
Could we have warning we would send you down 
two horses; of wheel carriages (except carts and 
barrows) we are still unhappily destitute. Nay, in 
any case, the distance for a stout Scottish man is 
but a morning walk, and this is the loveliest 
December weather I can recollect seeing. . 

I have not seen one Blackwood or even an Edin- 
burgh newspaper since I returned hither; so what 
you are doing in that unparalleled city is altogether 
a mystery to me. Scarcely have tidings of the 
Scotsman-Mercury duel * reached me, and how the 
worthies failed to shoot each other, and the one has 
lost his editorship and the other still continues to edit. 

Sir William Hamilton’s paper on Cousin’s Meta- 
physics I read last night ; but like Hogg’s Fife 
warlock, ‘‘ my head whirled roun’, and ane thing I 
couldna mind.” Ocuras hominum! Ihave some 
thoughts of beginning to prophesy next year if I 
prosper ; that seems the best style, could one strike 
into it properly. 

Now tell me if you will come or if you absolutely 
refuse. At all events remember me as long as you 
can in good will and affection, as I will ever re- 
member you. My wife sends you her kindest re- 

*To vindicate a fine-art criticism, Mr. Charles Maclaren 


and Dr. James Browne had a hostile meeting at seven in the 
morning of November 12, 1829. 
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gards and still hopes against hope that she will 
wear her Goethe brooch this Christmas, a thing 
only done when there is a man of genius in the 
company. 
Believe me always, my dear Sir, 
Yours with affectionate esteem, 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 


Other celebrated and fugitive figures 
were to be met with in Edinburgh. 
Mrs. Jameson, the gifted authoress of 
‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’’ is de- 
scribed by Professor Wilson as ‘clever, 
middle-aged, red-haired, agreeable.’’ 

George Eliot, visiting the Combes, 
writes from their house that she is in 
clover ‘‘between the beauty of the 
weather, the scenery, and the kindness 
of the good people.’’ 

Charlotte Bronté, long before she 
made out her visit to the northern 
capital, expressed a great wish to see 
‘‘dear old Christopher North with his 
crutch.”” (At that time he was quite 
a young man, but he always wrote of 
himself as tottering along in extreme 
old age.) 

Mrs. Hemans, visiting Lady Wed- 
derburn,* is so enchanted by the beauty 
of the town that she makes up a party 
to walk through its streets by moon- 
light. Her friends are Scott, Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan, Captain Basil Hall, 
and Lord Jeffrey. She and Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe had an amusing passage of 
poetry originating in Mrs. Hemans’s 
remark that the weather was so cold she 
had not even seen a butterfly. ‘‘A but- 
terfly!”’ retorted Mr. Sharpe, ‘‘I have 
not even seen a. wasp.” 

Next morning, however, a wasp flew 
into Lady Wedderburn’s breakfast 
room, and settled on the jam dish be- 
fore Mrs. Hemans, who at once pro- 
posed that it should be enticed into a 
bottle and sent as a present to Mr. 
Sharpe. 

This was accordingly done, and he 
replied in a sonnet after the manner of 
Milton (but much superior, as he said 
himself), beginning, ‘‘ Poor insect! rash 
as rare,’’ to which Mrs. Hemans made 
a charming answer from the wasp. The 
poem is called ‘‘The Last Words of 
the Last Wasp of Scotland.’’ | 


* Wife of Sir David Wedderburn, and sister of th 
late Viscountess Hampden. pear waters 
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Another authoress occasionally to be 
met with in Edinburgh was Harriet 
Martineau, who made her mark as a 
political economist, novelist, historian, 
biographer, and journalist. Hartley 
Coleridge described her as ‘‘a mono- 
maniac on all subjects.’” An intimate 
friend of hers, now an old lady, writes: 


She once came to me very much overwrought and 
sleepless and asked me to mesmerise her. She 
showed me how to set about it, and sure enough, in 
five minutes she was fast asleep, but talking all the 
time. She slept for two hours, and having asked 
me to notice particularly what she said, I did so, 
and not one of the events she had predicted ever 
came to pass. 


Harriet Martineau describes her first 
meeting with the witty Sydney Smith 
as having been an amusing one. They 
were both at a very large musical party 
in London, the staircase one continu- 
ous crowd.of ladies fighting up to the 
drawing-room. Sydney Smith was at 
the foot of the staircase, and, writes 
Miss Martineau : ‘‘ He passed a message 
up to me that he understood we desired 
one another’s acquaintance. He put it 
to my judgment whether I, being thin, 
could more easily get down to him, 
than he, being stout, could get up to 
me; he would wait five minutes for my 
answer.”’ They did not, however, suc- 
ceed in meeting that night, although 
this unceremonious introduction was 
the commencement of an interesting 
friendship. These times seem to have 
admitted of free-and-easy acquaintance- 
ships. De Quincey, whose unique ec- 
centricities would have endeared him to 
society even had he not had beautiful 
daughters, came once to dine with 
Christopher North, and stayed on for a 
year in perfect contentment. Few 
people, however, have the leisure now 
for such prolonged visitations, and the 
literary and philanthropic world must 
snatch its holiday as it can. Pre-em- 
inent among those whose time was 
bestowed on others is Florence Night- 
ingale, who sometimes came north to 
rest for a brief fortnight with the Mc- 
Neills in Granton House, where many 
an interesting party was arranged for 
her benefit, that she might meet the 
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leading men in all branches of medical 
science, and. glean from them hints 
as to sanitation and ventilation, which, 
united to her own vast experience, 
have made her the most practical wo- 
man of the century. It must not be 
supposed that guests visiting the Mc- 
Neills were exposed only to assem- 
blages of learned pundits, although 
there was always a risk of meeting 
them there; on the contrary, the in- 
mates were generally young people 
bent upon nothing more alarming than 
having a good time, and those who 
came to the kind mistress of the house 
were certain to have that in abund- 
ance. 

In the year 1843 Sir John and Lady 
McNeill, having taken up their abode 
in Edinburgh (No. 53 Queen Street) 
after many years spent in the East, re- 
solved to give two balls for their 
friends, one in fancy dress, the other 
masked, also in fancy dress: At this 
latter assembly there was a great deal 
of fun, owing to the successful way 
that guests managed to conceal their 
identity from each other. The whole 


house was arranged in Persian style for 


their reception; soft carpets and rich 
Eastern hangings met the eye at every 
turn, while si:rouded lights were sus- 
pended from the roof, after the manner 
in the Shah’s harem. The ample sup- 
per which refreshed the guests was dif- 
ferent from anything that Edinburgh 
people had before tasted. A rare East- 
ern wine, Shiraz by name, in quaint 
bottles, sealed with an Arabical de- 
sign, stood ready to hand round. It 
was supposed to have come straight 
from Trebizond, but it was really a con- 
coction of Lady McNeill’s nephews and 
nieces, brewed with much laughter in 
the kitchen, and bottled and sealed by 
them in the back green. Before the 
ball began the host and hostess left the 
house, and arrived masked among their 
own guests. Lady McNeill wore a 
Persian dress with a magnificent jew- 
elled turban. Sir John changed his 
clothes three times during the night, 
arriving as a Circassian in a suit of 
chain mail, then coming in as a Persian 
tailor, with a board before him, on 
which little sham legs were crossed. 


Afterwards the tailor disappeared and, 
supper being over, it was announced to 
the guests that an Eastern fortune-tell- 
er awaited them in the library. This, 
of course, was Sir John again, primed 
as to the identity of most of his 
masked visitors by an old family maid 
(Mrs. Gibb), who knew not only the 
relations, but those in the habit of 
frequenting the house. She had been 
stationed purposely in the dressing- 
room, and was able to inform Sir John 
that Margaret Ferrier was ‘‘ Beauty ” in 
white robes with a star on her forehead ; 
while her husband was ‘‘the Beast,’’ 
recognized by her when she buttoned on 
his paws in the passage and put his tail 
straight before he ran upstairs. Sheriff 
Gordon and his wife went as ‘‘ Robin 
Hood’’ and ‘‘ Maid Marian.’’ Her 
dress was green satin with gold lace, a 
bow slung across the shoulders, and a 
quiver of arrows at her belt. Archie 
Swinton and Fletcher of Dunans went 
as ‘‘Liberty’’ and ‘‘ Equality.”’ Robert 
Sym Wilson was Baillie Nichol Jarvie (in 
a claret-colored suit), and had arrived in 
a noddy with Susan Rutherfurd (Lord 
Rutherfurd’s sister), dressed as Matty, 
carrying alantern. Eleanor, sister of 
Professor Ferrier (afterwards Mrs. 
Leith), was the Swiss peasant. Jane 
Wilson (afterwards Mrs. Aytoun) and 
her cousin, Anne Wilson, were the 
‘*Buy-a-Broom” girls; and Andrew 
Wilson was the Chinaman, with the 
pigtail. Miss Rigby (afterwards Lady 
Eastlake*) went dressed as a scholar, 
with nine others similarly attired, un- 
der the direction of a schoolmistress. 
A great deal of laughter was caused 
by one of the brooms (unwieldy in a 
drawing-room) knocking off by mistake 
a pupil’s mask. The girl thus exposed 
sunk down and covered her face with 
her hands, but she was _ instantly 
surrounded by officious masqueraders 
eager to discover her identity. The 
ever-watchful schoolmistress, however, 
ran to her aid, struck with her switch, 
and snubbed with her tongue, until the 
girl got her mask on again. After this 
the scholars, summoned by a whistle, 
stood in a row, and sung a song to the 


Lady Eastlake wrote a delightful account of this party in 
» Mame Ba 1893. 
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tune of ‘‘Nix, my Dolly ’’; a few lines 
will show the style: 


We must not forget to be polite, 
And say how much obliged we feel 
To kind Sir John and Lady McNeill 
For having made this masquerade, 
And asked us little folks as well. 


We only hope they ll here remain 
And never go back to Persia again, etc, 


Among the females present there was 
a Madame Roland and a Madame de 
Sévigné, but the most remarkable of 
the women on this occasion was Pro- 
fessor Aytoun, who went simply as ‘‘a 
lady.’””’ His dress was long and en- 
circled by many frills, while a profusion 
of sunny ringlets fell in clustering dis- 
order on each side of his mask, and 


beautiful flowers framed the inside of. 


his white chip bonnet. His crinoline 
was of such generous proportions that 
he had to shut himself up like a tele- 
scope whenever he came to a doorway. 
As the evening wore on it worked up, 
getting ever crookeder and crookeder. 
His dancing was terrific. Men in mail 
fled before him, and he had frequently 
to retire in haste to the dressing-room 
to be sewn up the back or down the 
front according to the pressing need of 
the moment. 

Professor Aytoun was certainly a 
very good actor, and he distinguished 
himself about this time in a most 
amusing charade given by four lead- 
ing advocates of that date in the 
McNeills house. The performers were 
Gordon, afterwards the Sheriff, James 
Lord Moncrieff, Archie Swinton, of 
Kimergham, and Professor Aytoun. 
The word they acted was ‘‘Ellenbor- 
ough,’’ and in the first scene Gordon 
appeared as Miss Ellen Walker of 
Dalry, a well-known Edinburgh charac- 
ter of strong anti-tobacco principles, at 
that time living in her own house in an 
adjacent street. Gordon’s acting of a 
lady (he was six feet one) was, if pos- 
sible, even more perfect than that 
achieved by Professor Aytoun, and the 
audience was convulsed with laughter 
from first to last. 

The second syllable, ‘‘burgh,”” was 
an election, and the gifted advocates 


did ample justice to the occasion this 
afforded for brilliant political speaking. 
The last scene, ‘‘Ellenborough,” was 
the taking of-the Indian town of Ghuz- 
nee (it will be remembered that at this 
time there was a proclamation about 
the restoration to India of the gates of 
the Temple of Somnauth, redeemed at 
Lord Ellenborough’s orders), and with 
this historical scene they concluded the 
charade. The success of the play was 
greatly due to the happy gift of extem- 
porizing possessed by many of the 
junior Bar of that date. There was a 
twelfth-night party given by the Ay- 
touns which also brought forth this 
quality in a striking degree. As is well 
known, at such a gathering a queen of 
the feast is elected, and the commands 
she chooses to lay on her subjects must 
be carried out, on pain of dismissal. At 
this particular party, given by the Ay- 
touns at their house in Fettes Row, 
Mrs. Aytoun was chosen queen of the 
night, and as it is derogatory to the 
dignity of a queen to have a consort, 
Aytoun completely effaced himself by 
admitting his own guests dressed as a 
footman in a fawn-colored coat with 
crimson plush breeches. When all had 
arrived the queen notified that nobody 
was to speak unless in poetry, which 


ukase might have damped the flow of 


conversation in many a house, but was 
in this instance provocative of some ad- 
mirable flights of oratory. The chief 
speakers were James Moncrieff, ever 
ready of tongue, Dr. John Brown,* of 
precious memory, Archie Swinton, a 
relation of the Wilsons, Sheriff Gordon, 
excessively witty, and Aytoun himself, 
with, of course, a real gift for extem- 
porary rhyme. These men all vied to 
surpass each other and were ably sec- 
onded by a host of lesser lights, headed 
by their charming and witty hostess, 
who was gifted with such an inexhaust- 
ible flow of eloquence that it is well she 
married a philosopher and poet, for cer- 
tainly nothing less erudite would have 
been able to cope with her at close 
quarters. 


* Dr. Brown was driving one day in a shut carriage with a 

friend, when suddenly he much excited and kept 

his head out of the window again and again. 

“ What is the matter?” asked his companion, ‘‘do you see 

some one that you know?” ‘* No,” said the doctor, “but I 
think I see a that I don’t know.” 
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Parties of this kind gave great scope 
for individual humor, and private char- 
ades and tableaux were in many places 
as popular as the real stage, while an 
informal dance—the room cleared by 
the guests, and blind Laurie at the 
piano—was often more welcome than 
the exacting claims of a public ball. 
Many families, however, were addicted 
to theatregoing. The three Misses 
Graham of Balgowan made a practice of 
giving small dinners to attend the opera 
afterwards. Old Lord Stair, father of 
the present Earl, was a frequent guest 
in their house, also the Wilson girls 
from Woodburn (as good as a play in 
themselves), and Mr. George Ramsay, 
of the Bamff family to chaperon the 
whole party, as old Miss Graham used 
to say. It was in her dining-room that 
there hung for so many years Gains- 
borough’s celebrated portrait of the 
Hon. Mrs. Graham, the great Lord 
Lynedoch’s wife. Her early death, 
before the picture was sent home, 
caused him such grief that he never 
could bear to look at it, so the portrait 
remained in its packing case for many 
years. This sad event imparted a ro- 
mantic character to Lord Lynedoch’s 
life, leading him to many gallant but 
most rash actions when he was abroad 
on foreign service. 

At the death of the last Miss Gra- 
ham, it was found that the family had 
bequeathed the portrait to the National 
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Gallery in Edinburgh, where it now 
hangs as probably the best-known pic- 
ture in the whole collection. 

The characteristic features of many 
well-known people live in our remem- 
brance to-day, without the aid of 
Gainsborough’s brush. A long list 
of names it would be, truly,—some 
of which will command the respect of 
many generations, while others again 
belong to those who are of no fame 
whatever, and rest in unvisited graves. 
But humble or great, they all have a 
very near claim upon our interest, for 
they are the parents and the grand- 
parents of those of us who to-day 
walk the same pavement, and inhabit, 
in many cases, the same old houses 
as they did. We are bound to them 
by uncountable ties; talents, tastes, 
passions from them flow afresh in us. 
We are spending their fortunes, their 
features many of us have inherited, 
and the sight of even their name upon 
paper recalls to memory a thousand 
kindnesses and a face that nothing 
here can ever replace, which shows 
that in this confusing world the only 
quality absolutely imperishable is the 
love of the heart, and it behooves us to 
transmit this sunshine of life with com- 
pound interest to the generations now 
rising round our feet, that their remem- 
brance of us may be something really 
worth the having when our turn comes 
to pass, too, into the Eternal Silence. 


What M. de Nolhac has Done at Versailles 


PROBABLY thousands of foreigners 
visit Versailles annually without any 
idea of the artistic treasures contained 
in the Palace. How few pay any at- 
tention to Verbekt’s carved and gilded 
woodwork, and Caffitre’s bronzes in 
the Dauphin’s apartments; to the beau- 
tiful work of the brothers Rousseau in 
the Cabinet de la Reine, or the rooms 
in the north attic, but gallop instead 


through the Galerie des Glaces, the. 


Galerie des Batailles, and a few other 


rooms in the Palace, and, hurrying 
through the wonderful gardens and 
across the Park to the Grand Trianon, 
‘‘do”’ that and the Petit Trianon as 
well as the Hameau, and, having suc- 
cessfully escaped all that is most in- 
teresting in the Palace, return home 
confidently able to talk about the “‘six 
miles of pictures” and the mirrored 
alcove in which the Dauphine Marie 
Antoinette had a foreshadowing of 
her fate in beholding herself headless. 
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Some even make the trip on Sunday, 
and throw in the Grandes Eaux in their 
day’s work. 

The Museum of the Palace is a veri- 
table storehouse of French art. By 
some miracle, the Palace escaped total 
demolition, if not dilapidation, during 
the Revolution and succeeding years. 
Louis Philippe finally rescued it for the 
nation, but he did it in much the same 
manner that a man is sometimes saved 
from drowning —by being knocked 
insensible in order to be dragged to 
shore. Still— having survived both 
the Revolution and Louis Philippe — 
there yet remained much of inestimable 
value. 

About ten years ago, M. Pierre de 
Nolhac became curator of the Museum 
of Versailles, taking as his associate 
M. André Pératé. Being young and 


enthusiastic, they at once set to work 
to rescue all that Louis Philippe’s de- 
structive salvation had left of the art 
treasures of the Palace, and to make of 
the Museum a history of France in art, 
the first result of their work being 
opened to the public about six years 


ago. 

Many of the fine rooms in the Palace 
had been destroyed in the forming of 
new galleries to receive the series of im- 
aginative historical pictures that Louis 
Philippe caused to be painted, begin- 
ning with the time of Charlemagne. 
These miles of canvas, being histori- 
cally— and most of them artistically 
— worthless, do not enter into M. de 
Nolhac’s scheme. In his absence, M. 
Pératé kindly offered to show us over 
the Palace; and, as he led us from his 
quarters in the south wing through 
rooms in which pictures and busts and 
frames were littered about, he pointed 
to some old gilt frames and told us that 
he had found them in the attics of the 
Louvre, where they had probably been 
taken during the Revolution and hid- 
den away among forgotten things. On 
some of them were written the names 
of the pictures in Versailles for which 
they had originally been made. They 
were at once secured and sent to Ver- 
sailles to be put to their proper use. 

As we went through the vast halls of 
the Palace, we passed a modern im- 


pressionist picture of the Centenary of 
the Assembling of the States-General. 
In answer to an inquiring look, Mr. 
Pératé said, ‘‘That we have to endure 
for a time, but we hope it will ulti- 
mately be put in a suitable place.”’ 

Traversing the gallery in the north 
wing, we looked at the walls which 
had been literally papered with pic- 
tures by Louis Philippe. They. were 
stuck on flat and frameless, good and 
worthless in a hopeless jumble, and 
looked as if they had been bought by 
the roll, like the Mother Goose papers 
that are put on a nursery wall. Gaps 
here and there showed the pruning 
hand of M. de Nolhac, and when we 
entered the rooms that have been ar- 
ranged during his curatorship it was 
like a transformation scene. On a 
sober-colored background, and in 
frames that befitted their middle-aged- 
ness, were portraits dating from the 
fifteenth century. These had been 
carefully gathered from different parts 
of the Palace, where some of the best 
had been hidden in obscure corners, 
often incorrectly named and attributed 
to the wrong artists, the most minute 
care having been given to ascertain the 
artistic value of each one, and its his- 
torical significance and place, making 
of each picture, as our guide said, ‘‘a 
veritable document.” 

The earliest of the original paintings 
is a little fifteenth-century panel, which 
would seem to have been a votive offer- 
ing for Joan of Arc when in peril of 
death. On the right of the Madonna 
is the Archangel Michael, and on the 
left the Maid in armor, bearing a pen- 
non; a nimbus surrounds her helmet, 
but the face is disfigured by time. 

Next to this comes a delicately fine 
portrait of Charles VII., one of the 
best of ten old ones, and some portraits 
of the Duke of Burgundy, a group of 
small pictures formerly belonging to 
Catherine de’ Medici, and one of the 
dour-faced Queen herself. There are 
portraits by Corneille de Lyon, many 
of the school of the Clouets—the best * 
of them being possibly the Odet de 
Coligny —and innumerable others — 
of kings, queens, statesmen, constables, 
and notables of the period. 
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We went through: several .rooms 
where the series is continued. chrono- 
logically ; and as we came:to the Louis 
XIII. period the- frames: became more 
decorative and the: general effect 
brighter, as befitted the. altered taste 
of the age. One of the recent discov- 
eries is a portrait of :the..Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, which: is placed in one of 
the rooms that -have_ lately - been 
opened; it was painted: in Lorraine in 
1627, and is more valuable historically 
than as a work of.:art. 

Among the most. interesting: things 
in this part of the museum are twelve 
of the original twenty picture-plans of 
military episodes in the life of Cardinal 
Richelieu. These are very. curious, 
with their quaint: perspective and the 
numerous little personages indicated 
with a sprightly touch; they-are the 
first attempts at military . painting, 
which was, later on, to be so magnifi- 
cently developed. All the’ famous 
French painters of the period are rep- 
resented here in, their portraits of 
famous people of: the time.. There is 
then a gap, chronologically, Louis 


XIV.’s period not being yet com- 


pleted. The Grand Monarque has 
had, for once, to wait. 

The Museum of Versailles, being 
officially an offshoot of the Louvre, has 
a very small appropriation, and M. de 
Nolhac is therefore compelled to work 
slowly; he is sometimes fortunate in 
receiving a gift of money, or of a pic- 
ture. It would be very pleasant to see 
some generous American come forward 
with a gift for the museum; it is true 
that the same money might. be spent 
on pictures for America, but we cannot 
have the Museum of Versailles; and 
the famous paintings that are bought 
by our millionaires cannot., be taken 
into the United States on account of 
the senseless tariff imposed by a group 
of obstinate and unpatriotic men,—for 
it is certainly unpatriotic to prevent the 
American people from seeing at home 
what is freely shown to them‘in Europe. 
France has thrown open her doors and 
welcomed thousands of American stu- 
dents, and charged -them -no. tariff. for 
entering; we have-benefited by the 
time and money she has spent in mak. 


.corner above a doorway. 
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ing, her, famous collections; and so a 
gift. of money would be one of those 
gracious acts in. which Americans ex- 
cel,.and a tactful recognition of the lib- 
erality of the sister republic. 
Descending to the ground floor, we 
entered. the Dauphin’s apartments, 


where M. de Nolhac had taken advan- 


tage of the many beautiful decorations 
that.remained, to install the eighteenth- 
century pictures. This is perhaps the 
part of the museum in which he takes 
the greatest interest, his books on 
Marie’ Antoinette — Dauphine and 
Reine—being probably known to many 
readers of this paper; one on ‘‘Louis 
XV. and Marie Leczinska,”’ and an- 
other, a fourth,.on ‘‘Louis XV. and 
Mme. de Pompadour,”’ having been 
lately published. 

The beautiful portraits, beginning 


with Louis XV.,at the age of six years 


(one of Rigaud’s chefs-d’aeuvre), have 
all been accurately classified and 
labelled. The Vanloos, Drouais, Toc- 


qué, Raoul, and-Largillitre, and others 


are represented, but. Nattier is perhaps 
the presiding genius of this temple. 
Here are the daughters of Louis 
XV., beautiful Mme. Adélaide, her 
strawberry-colored robe spangled with 
silver stars, gentle Mme. Louise, and 
all the others, and the Queen Marie 


_Leczinska, whom Nattier made beau- 


tiful if nature did not. The por- 
trait of the Dauphine, Marie-Josephe 
de Saxe, was found in an obscure 
It is of in- 
estimable value. 

Vicious and heartless as it was, what 
would not one give to revive the eigh- 
teenth century for a short period! To 
see the exquisite ‘‘Dame Boucher ’’ 
step from her frame and trip down the 
steps through the gardens, or the hand- 
some young king setting out for Marly 


-with La Chateauroux and his gay gal- 
-lants; or-Du Barry with her roses and 


her ribbons in the petits appartements 
adding her charm to the load that 


was so soon to overturn the throne of 


France! 
The last of this suite of. rooms is dec- 
orated to Louis XVI.’s reign. In it 


“are two of the original pieces of furni- 


ture belonging to Versailles; which, by 
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dint of much 
perseverance, 

M. de Nolhac 

has succeeded 

in placing here. 

One is the desk 

that was given 

to Louis XVI. 

by the States 

of Burgundy, 

and the other 

the jewel-chest 

of Marie An- 

toinette. The 

bust of Louis 

XVI. by Hou- 

don is a very 

fine work. 

Mme. Le 

Brun’s large 
portrait of 

Marie Antoi- 

nette sur- 

rounded by her 
children is 

placed at the 

end of the 

room, and 

forms a fitting 

close to this 
beautiful series 

of portraits. Behind 
it the curtain drops; 
eighteenth -century art 
is over, chaos reigns, 
and grace and beauty 
must give place to the 
Terror, and later to Na- 
poleon’s grim marshals 
and bloody battle- 
scenes. 

The plan of the work 
undertaken in the Palace 
starts with the rooms in 
the north attic, going 
thence to the Dauphin’s 
apartments, and re- 
mounting the queen’s 
staircase to the attic 
rooms in the south wing, 
where the Revolution- 
ary and later periods are 
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installed, the 
Winterhalters 
and other 
paintings of 
their time 
forming a 
chamber of 
horrors that 
can easily be 
avoided by 
those who have 
not a proper 
feeling for the 
crude. 

The sculp- 
ture wil] 
receive the 
same careful 
and minute 
attention, the 
meaningless 
imaginary 
groups of stat- 
uary being re- 
placed by casts 
from original 
monuments 
and statues 
when the origi- 
nals them- 
selves cannot 

be obtained. Some an- 
cient tombstones and 
monuments of French 
chevaliers have been 
brought from the Holy 
Land and are more au- 
thentic souvenirs of the 
crusades than the mod- 
ern paintings and family 
escutcheons in the Salle 
des Croissades. 

When M. de Nolhac 
and his able associate 
have completed their 
erudite and painstaking 
task, the old Palace of 
Versailles will indeed be 
—as Louis Philippe in- 
tended it should—a 
monument @ toutes les 
gloires de la France. 
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ANNE-HENRIETTE DE FRANCE, BY NATTIER 
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MARIE ADELAIDE DE FRANCE, BY NATTIER 





MADAME BOUCHER D’ORSAY, BY RAOUL 
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MADAME LOUISE, BY NATTIER 
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“Everyman,” a Morality Play 


By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


THE morality play of ‘* Everyman ”’ 
seems to have aroused among its audi- 
ences a feeling in which admiration, in- 
terest, curiosity, and bewilderment are 
more or less evenly blended. It is a 
departure from the routine drama not 
quite easy to accept without explana- 
tion. A performance so consistent, so 
simple, so genuine, so moving, and so 


entirely outside the bounds of modern. 


convention is disturbing unless the tra- 
dition to which it conforms is clearly in 
mind. And if we examine the tradi- 
tion of this play we have the clue to all 


the important work of the interesting” 


company who are responsible for it, 
and who are attempting to revive the 
substance, form, and spirit of medizval 
and of early Elizabethan drama. 

The outline of the literary history of 
‘‘Everyman ” shows it to-belong some- 
where in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and probably to have been de- 
rived from a Dutch play whose author 
seems to have been ‘‘an historian and 
theologian of a-speculative and mystic 
turn of mind.” 

It is a very perfect example of the 
English morality as it existed before 
theological controversy, intellectual 
progress, or realism broke in upon tlie 
purely orthodox religious drama de- 
signed primarily to inculcate reverence 
for the Church. 

Briefly the allegory runs as follows: 
The High Father of Heaven, observing 
His creatures, finds them without due 
fear of His law and ‘‘rightwiseness,”’ 
and sends to Everyman Death, the 
mighty messenger, to show him the 
pilgrimage he must take, and to warn 


him to bring a sure reckoning of his. 


life, good deéds and bad. Everyman, 
in the person of a careless youth, as- 
tounded, begs to know if he may have 
company on his pilgrimage. Death 


responds “‘if any be so hardy” as to - 


wish to go with him there is no em- 
bargo. Everyman then takes account 
of his friends and turns to Fellowship, 
with whom so many a day‘he has been 


t 


**good friends in sport and play,’’ and 


preys him‘to bear him company, but 


ellowship, who will gladly follow him 
to feast or to murder, declares: 


For no man that is living to-day 
1 will not go that loath journey. 


Everyman, cast down by this reverse, 
next bethinks himself of his kindred, 
since, according to the old proverb, 
**Kind will creep where it may not go.”’ 
He again suffers disappointment, and, 
reflecting that ‘‘fair words maketh fools 
fain,’’ repairs to Riches, whom all his 
life he has loved, beseeching him 
piteously : 


All my life I have had my pleasure in thee, 

Therefore I pray thee now. go with me: 

For, peradventure, thou mayest before God Al- 
mighty 

My reckoning hélp to clean and purify, 

For it is said ever among .. - 

That money maketh all ‘right that is wrong. 


Riches, however, ‘‘sings another 
song,’ and informs his friend that 
should he go with him his fortunes 
would not be bettered, since his love is 
‘“contrary to the love everlasting.” 

Everyman, despairing now, and hurt 
to the heart by the unreadiness of his 
comrades, remembers his Good Deeds, 
and to her he hastens. Good Deeds 
reminds him of her frailty and bondage 
to his sins: 


Here I lie, cold in the ground : 
Thy sins have me so sore bound, 
That I cannot stir. 


But she directs him to her sister 


Knowledge, who will help him to 
**make that dreadful reckoning.” 

Up to this point the play has kept 
along the line of purely human interest. 
Everyman, in the lusty health: of his 
youth and poignancy of natural feeling, 
is a figure of flesh and blood, claiming 
kinship with all the inhabitants of the 
world. The moral scene now shifts. 
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“Everyman,” a Morality Play 


Everyman is brought under the do- 
minion of the Church ig sega by 
Knowledge). She leads him to Con- 
fession, puts into his hands the scourge 
of Penance (thus freeing Good Deeds 
from his sins), wraps him in the robe of 
contrition, and brings him to Death 
with his reckoning crystal clear. 
Shortly before the consummation he 
has summoned to his aid his abstract 
qualities, Beauty, Discretion, Strength, 
and Five Wits (the five senses), but 
these also forsake him as he nears the 
grave, into which he sinks, supported 
by Knowledge and Good Deeds. 

To render this medizval symbolism 
harmoniously a medizval setting is ob- 
ligatory, and the English company, 
under the direction of Mr. Greet, give 
the medizval impression with skill and 
with much beauty of general effect. 


The stage is modelled on the ancient 


plan. The'actors come and go almost 
from among the audience. There is no 
curtain ; there are no changes of scene: 
the stage is neverempty. Two monks 
sit throughout the piece on the steps 
before the proscenium to indicate the 
character of the audience when a Fa- 
ther Ambrose or a Father Chrysos- 
tom might have taken the title réle. 
Above the stage is a loft, partially 
screened from view, from which is 
heard the arraignment of Everyman by 
the Deity and the singing of the angels 
who welcome the ransomed soul. 
Death is a grim figure, built upon sug- 
gestions gained chiefly from old wood- 
cuts, but singularly without the effect 
of travesty to even an audience accus- 
tomed to veil realities. The part of the 
‘“Messenger’’ or ‘‘Doctor” who de- 
livers the impressive . prologue and 
epilogue is taken by Charles Rann 
Kennedy, whose work is known in 
England for its delicate scholarship, 
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and the important réle of Everyman is 
filled by Mrs. Kennedy (Edith Wynne 
Matthieson). Her interpretation is the 
fire of life to the naive little play which, 
with all its qualities, could very easily 


‘be made an affair of external and 


merely archeological interest. Subtle 
feeling for the psychological situation 
raises her performance to a very high 
level of modern dramatic art, while the 
simplicity and frankness of the allegory 
are not sacrificed in the least degree. 
Everyman's hold upon the audience is 
gained and kept by the truly inspiring 
and noble art with which his represen- 
tative character—that of a soul belong- 
ing to humanity at large rather than to 
man or woman in particular—is main- 
tained, and his decline from the anima- 
tion of abundant life to utter physical 
frailty is portrayed. The rise of his 
spirit from the rebellion of worldly de- 
sires to the obedience of religious faith 
and the gradual subduing and graying of 
his bright temper into conformity with 
the counsels of his ghostly advisers are . 
accomplished with the most satisfying 
regard for proportion and feeling ‘for 
what a painter might call the aérial 
perspective. The part demands a sin- 
gular combination of intellectual com- 
prehension and emotional force, and 
fortunately has been undertaken by 
one in whom these qualities are ad- 
equate to the very difficult task of ex- 
pressing the soul through a text of 
almost childlike simplicity.. All the 
quaint and solemn mysticism. of the 
piece seems to circle about the central 
figure in something of the fashion of 
Death’s labyrinthine course across the 
stage, adding to the effect of strange- 
ness and mystery, but completely 
dominated and kept in place by the 
compelling beauty of the conception 
and the power and charm of the acting. 
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BJGRNSON’S FARM AT AULESTAD 


Bjornstjerne Bjérnson 


By JOHN NILSEN LAURVIK 


THERE are, to-day, two Norwegians 
who command attention outside of 
their own country. One is Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, who has just celebrated his 
seventieth anniversary, and the other 
is not—by which we of course mean 
Henrik Ibsen, who, according to a re- 
cent writer, is a ‘‘Scoto-Teutonic-Dane, 
with regal symptoms,’’ who happened 
to be born in Norway., If we are to 
take this same writer seriously Ibsen is 
burdened with a heredity that would 
tax even the ingenuity of an Ibsen to 
unravel. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, poet, novel- 
ist, dramatist, orator, and political 
leader, was born December 8, 1832, in 
the parish of Kvikne, in Oesterdalen, a 
rural district in the central part of Nor- 
way. Round about, towered the bleak 
and awe-impelling Dovre Mountains, 
covered with their eternal caps of snow, 
that made winter continual in the valley 


where the little Bjérnstjerne spent his 
childhood. ~ Often the snow was piled 
house-high and the servants were forced 
to dig tunnels to stable and storeroom. 
The houses were widely separated from 
each other and life was of a somewhat 
solitary character. Here his father, the 
Reverend Peder Bjérnson, preached 
the gospel of peace and upheld the 


‘dignity of his office with his bare and 


brawny fist as occasion demanded. 
This was often necessary on account 
of the unruly and belligerent character 
of the half-civilized inhabitants, who 
would not have a “‘black-gown” to 
domineer over them. It did not take 
him long, however, to convince them 
of his determination to fulfil his duty 
as he saw it, and he at once set about 
fearlessly to enforce the law of com- 
pulsory education, to which the peas- 
ants were very much opposed. And 
soon they had a wholesome respect 
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and admiration for the fighting parson, 
who answered protests with his fist in- 
stead of flight, as had so many of his 
predecessors; and he assures us that it 
gained him many more converts than 
all his eloquence. 


It lies broad-bosomed between two confluent 
fjérds, with a green mountain above, cataracts and 
homesteads on opposite shore, waving meadows 
and activity in the bottom of the valley, and head- 
land upon headland running out into the fjérd and 
a large farm upon each. 














BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 
(From his latest photograph) 


While the poet was yet a mere boy 
his father was transferred to the cele- 
brated Romsdal, famous for its beauty, 
and quite the opposite of his first 


home. 


Bjérnson describes this as 
follows : ! 


If environment and heredity count 
for anything we have here an explana- 
tion of Bjérnson’s later development. 
The feeling of terror and utter loneli- 
ness that Bjérnson so strikingly por- 
trays in the first chapter of ‘‘In God’s 





Way ”’ were’ known to ‘his ‘own ‘child- 
hood. The idyllic simplicity of life 
depicted with such loving care in 
‘‘Arne,”’ “‘Synnéve Solbakken,’’ and 
‘‘A Happy Boy” were his by actual 
experience. And we shall not miss the 


mark, I am sure, if we surmise that he > 


was often the aggressor in many a 
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the man of Titanic force, the leader as 
well as ‘the lover-of men. And the 
words he puts into the mouth of Si- 
gurd Slembe, the hero of the dramatic 
trilogy by that name, when he has con- 
quered the greatest champion of the 
land, might well have been spoken by 
himself—it is the keynote to his char- 
acter, his works: 


‘* Now only listen to me, saintly Olaf! 

To-day I whipped young Bentein! Bentein was 
The strongest man in Norway—now am I! 

Now I can walk from Lindesnis and on, 


BJGRNSON CONTEMPLATING HIS STATUE IN FRONT OF. THE NATIONAL THEATRE, CHRISTIANIA 
(After a caricature by Herr Alfred Schmidt) : 


youthful combat such as he describes 
in ‘‘A Dangerous Wooing,’’ where the 
accepted suitor defends his right to his 
sweetheart against all the young fight- 
ers of the village. This old-world love 
of conquest is rampant in his blood and 
has colored all his work, and he is no- 
where more at home than in the thick 
of the fight. The glory of battle that 
calls into play all his splendid faculties, 
now to the support and defence of the 
national drama, now to an attack on 
the meanness and bigotry of the press, 
and then to a scathing criticism of 
social and political conditions, marks 


Up to the northern. boundary of the ‘snow, 

For no one step aside or lift my hat. 

There where I am, no man hath leave to fight, 

To make a tumult, threaten, or to swear— 

Peace: everywhere! And he -who wrong hath 
suffered 

Shall justice find, until the laws shall sing. 

And as before the great have whipped the small, 

So will I help the small to whip the great.” 


And so when, at the age of twelve, he 
was sent to the Latin School at Molde, 
we find ‘his nature: rebelling against the 
tedium of study, systematically ‘ne- 
glecting his books, which he heartily 
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and instinctively disliked. When fif- 
teen years old he organized a debating 
society for boys, founded a paper writ- 
ten by hand, which, as a matter of 
course, was named JLiderty, taking an 
active interest in athletics, and proving 
himself, to the disgust of his teachers, 
a dull scholar. In the ‘‘Society’’ po- 
litical matters were discussed, Bjérnson 
was the leader of the ‘‘Republican”’ 
party, and had already at this early age 
earned himself the name of *‘ Agitator.” 
Thus the boy cast the shadow that the 
man simply filled out and amplified. 
He was already thinking of becoming 
a poet, and of course the greatest of all 
poets, while people constantly remind- 
ed him of his stupidity. 

Finally, in 1852, after several years 
of unsuccessful study, he succeeded 
in gaining admittance to the Christi- 
ania University, where Ibsen, who 
became his fast friend, had preceded 
him by two years. The same sim- 


ple maiveté that characterized his early 
writings marked him as one apart 
among the sophisticated students of 
the city. His career at the University 


was made notable on account of three 
things—the neglect of his regular stud- 
ies, for which he was severely censured, 
the production of his first literary work 
of any account, a drama entitled ‘‘ Val- 
borg,’’ that was immediately accepted 
and for which he was granted free ad- 
mission to all performances, and, lastly, 
together with Ibsen and others, we find 
him heading a demonstration against 
the banishment of Harring, an incen- 
diary socialist, which nearly proved his 
undoing. 

Since her separation from Denmark 
in 1814, Norway had been striving to 
create a national literature. Every- 
thing had its inspiration in the foreign, 
and nothing as yet expressed the na- 
tion’s own struggle and aspirations. It 
was waiting for its prophet. Then 
came Bjérnson, with his Titanic force, 
his love of freedom and country, and 
struck the note that made the national 
heart throb to its music. He ascribed 
the degenerate condition of art, of lit- 
erature, and of the stage in particular 
to the Danish influence, and article 
after article came from his pen giving 
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vehement utterance to his criticism of 
actors, managers, and all who upheld 
and encouraged the foreign movement. 
And he was at once the best-loved and 
most-hated man in Christiania. But 
the discussion he had started grew into 
an agitation which in time became na- 
tional, and the growth of the Norwegian 
drama in the next decade is no doubt 
due to the impetus of his personality. 
It is but natural, then, to find him, 
together with Ibsen, Vinje, and Sars, 
founding ‘‘The Norwegian Society,” 
with a view to breaking the Danish 
supremacy. Here, above an old coffee- 
house, they discussed national inde- 
pendence, dreamed dreams of great 
futures, and here many an afterward- 
famous poem found its first audience. 
The stirring lines of ‘‘Terje Vigen”’ 
were recited here by Ibsen, which have 
become as much quoted in Norway as 
‘‘The Raven’’ in America. And many 
of the idyllic verses that afterward ap- 
peared in Bjérnson’s peasant stories, 
long since become classic in the Nor- 
wegian literature, were here given ‘‘a 
local habitation and a name.’’ 

He had now reached the first years 
of his early manhood, and, as if to ac- 
centuate his challenge, we find him 
taking up his abode in Copenhagen, in 
the very midst of the enemies’ camp, 
where his striking appearance and 
terseness of speech attracted general 
attention. This was in the year 1857. 
Here he worked with a zeal and crea- 
tive ardor never known to him before, 
the result of which was the publication 
of his first novel,‘‘ Synnéve Solbakken,” 
that made a profound impression and 
established his reputation both at home 
and abroad. One may well say that 
modern Norwegian literature, after it 
had freed itself from Danish influence, 
begins with ‘‘Synnéve Solbakken’’— 
the so-called ‘*‘ Bjérnson-Ibsen ’’ epoch. 
Simple and charming in plot, and told 
in a direct, pithy, and saga style, it be- 
came the inspiration of a new school of 
writers. It was the first national work 
of any importance that stood out boldly 
and strongly above the fine frippery 
and mannerisms that characterized the 
boudoir literature of Denmark of that 
time. 
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The following interesting anecdote 
of the reception accorded this epoch- 
making little tale was told me this 
summer: 

‘*Synnéve Solbakken ”’ was printed, 
and its author was anxious to have his 
friends read it. But not one of them 
could be prevailed upon. At last a 
comrade was found who was persuaded 
to attack it on the promise of a bottle 
of punch. He entered Bjérnson’s den, 
got a long pipe, which he filled with 
tobacco, undressed himself completely, 
—for it was a hot day,—flung himself 
on the bed, and began toread. Bjérn- 
son sat on the sofa, breathless with ex- 
pectation. Leaf after leaf was turned: 
not a smile, not a single encouraging 
word! The young poet had good 
reason to regard the battle aslost. At 
last the pipe, the bottle, and the book 
were finished. Then the merciless 
stoic rose and began to dress, and the 
following little exclamation escaped 
him: ‘‘That is, the devil take me, the 
best book I have read in all my 
life!” 

After this we find him engaged in a 
variety of occupations, gravitating to 
the unique position he has so long held 
in Norwegian life. First, as director 
of Ole Bull’s Theatre in Bergen, where 
he remained for a time and published 
his second tale, ‘‘ Arne,’’ and where he 
also made his début as a dramatist with 
‘““Between the Battles’’ and ‘‘Lame 
Hulda,”’ that promised great things for 
the young dramatist; then as editor 
of Aftenbladet in Christiania, where he 
stayed for but a short time, and in the 
spring of 1860 he resigned his post and 
started for Italy. After a few years’ 
sojourn in the south he was again back 
in Norway, where he became director 
of the Christiania Theatre and editor of 
the weekly paper, Norsk Folkeblad ; and 
as champion of Norwegian nationality 
in literature and on the stage he led a 
singularly varied and active life, doing 
the work of half a dozen men with un- 
abated enthusiasm. 

Up to this time Bjérnson had been 
the most orthodox of the orthodox, 
and throughout his poems, prose, and 
plays we find everywhere revealed a 
childlike simplicity of faith in tradi- 


tion and accepted creeds. But in a 
man antagonistic in spirit and born to 
fight this could not last for long, and 
in his thirty-eighth year he begins to 
question the accepted forms of religion 
and government. During this time we 
see him engaged heart and soul in the 
political life of the day. His activity 
was felt everywhere, and though hold- 
ing no office, and consistently refusing 
an election to the Storthing, he was 
the moving and guiding spirit of the 
Liberal party. That there are many 
opinions as to the value of his work as 
leader, I need scarcely say. Such men 
win enemies by the thousands, where 
ordinary mortals must content them- 
selves with only afew. The Conserva- 
tive party, that bows its neck to all 
that is royal, hates him bitterly, the 
clergy denounce him, and the pious, 
long-faced bureaucracy speak of him as 
“that low, God-denying Bjérnson.”’ 
And I remember well that as a boy I 
looked upon him with a certain awe 
and respect when he came to our town 
to speak, because ‘‘that was the man 
who had abolished the devil,’’ whom 
we had been taught to stand in mortal 
fear of. This was in the full bloom of 
his heterodoxy, and the whole popula- 
tion of the little town turned out to 
hear him, and, incidentally, to give 
him a reception such as he would not 
quickly forget. Every available tin 
horn, fog-horn, whistle, and other mu- 
sical wind instrument of like nature 
was pressed into service, and decayed 
fruit and bad eggs were at a premium. 
When he appeared on the platform he 
was allowed to speak for a while and 
then a number of schoolgirls began the 
concert that ended in such a bedlam of 
noise that he was forced to retire, and, 
to avoid the welcome that awaited him 
on the outside, he made his retreat by 
the rear door. This incident well illus- 
trates his own saying that ‘‘great 
truths must not be spoken in small 
communities—they will explode.’’ 
But to-day he is better understood, 
and the public who feared that he was 
trying to abolish God and all religion 
have now come to see that it was only 
the old musty superstitions which stood 
in the way of progress, intellectually 
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and spiritually, that have been the 
objects of his untiring attack. 

Despite his great years he is a man 
active in body and mind, taking a 
keen interest in public affairs, where his 
voice is still heard, and his contribu- 
tions to the press of Norway have in 
no wise diminished. During my stay 
with him this summer there appeared 
no less than half a dozen signed articles 
by him on questions of the day. And 
now that he has succeeded in fostering 
a national life independent of all for- 
eign influence in art, literature, and 
the drama, he is turning all his energies 
to furthering the union of the Ger- 
manic race, and ‘‘Pangermanism”’ is 
his watchword at present. He said to 
me that he hoped to live to see the Ger- 
manic race stand united, and with that 
accomplished, he said, the peace of the 
world would be assured forever. This 
has aroused a great deal of discussion 
in the press all over Europe. Many 
agree with him, and others merely smile 
and call it a poet’s dream. But if one 
could visit the old eagle in his home 
in the mountains of Gudbrandsdalen 
and see the determination and con- 
fidence expressed in those blue eyes 
one would go away converted to his 
belief. 

This estate on which Bjérnson lives, 
called Aulestad, is one of the. largest 
farms in Gudbrandsdalen and is man- 
aged by one of his sons (who is seen 
sitting on the top of the hay-raking 
machine in the accompanying illustra- 
tion), and the income from that alone 
would be sufficient to afford the poet a 
comfortable living. Here he lives the 
whole year round, with the exception 
of occasional visits to Christiania and 
Copenhagen during the winter. One 
almost expects as one comes up to his 
house that lies on the side of the hill, 


with its prospects over the surround- 
ing country, to meet Arne or Thor- 
bjérn. Over there, on the other side 
of the valley, where lies a well-kept 
farm, with its green fields and sombre 
pine woods behind it, one looks for 
Synnéve Solbakken to step forth into 
the sunshine. And as I told the old 
poet this, he smiled and said: ‘* Yes, it 
is very much like the scenes of my early 
tales, and living here makes me feel 
young again,’’ which his elastic step 
and erect frame bear out. 

It is impossible to give an adequate 
idea, within the limits of this sketch, 
of this man’s activity in literature, and I 
doubt whether the allotted space would 
even suffice to give a catalogue of his 
numerous plays, novels, and poems, 
not to speak of his political writings 
and addresses that have come from his 
prolific pen year after year since the 
publication of his first novel, ‘‘Synnéve 
Solbakken.” He is the most virile, 
versatile, and voluminous of all the 
Scandinavian authors, and not aman to 
be compressed into a nutshell. It would 


be like measuring Mt. Blanc with a 


foot-rule. And it is no exaggeration 
whatever to say that, were he the only 
writer of eminence that Norway had 
produced, his works would in them- 
selves form a national literature. He 
has touched on nigh every phase of 
modern national life, and in his Saga 
dramas he has resurrected and brought 
to life the spirit of the Viking age as 
no other Norwegian before him. 

For a fuller account of his life and 
work it gives me pleasure to refer the 
inquiring reader to the admirable essay 
by Georg Brandes in his ‘‘Eminent 
Authors of the Nineteenth Century,”’ 
and to the ‘‘Study of the Writings of 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson,’’ by Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse. 
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Literary Landmarks of New York. 


By CHARLES HEMSTREET 


SIXTH 


IN the summer of 1797 a tall, well- 


built lad, with a face showing just a 
suggestion of melancholy, landed from 
the weekly market sloop and walked 
along the streets of New York for 


the first time. He was a country 
boy, well versed in trees and brooks 
and used to pathless hills and rough 
country roads, and his first impres- 
sion of New York was that the dwel- 
lers there were great lumpkins. He 
could not imagine why they pointed at 
him and nodded at him and laughed as 
he walked in the middle of the street, 
quite disregarding the paved walk. He 
stopped, from time to time, to ask his 
way, until he came to a little square 
brick house in Vesey Street below 
Church, bearing the number 43, the 
home of William Irving. There he 
went in and was given a good hug by 
Mrs. Irving. The boy was James Kirke 
Paulding, and she who welcomed him 
was his sister, with whom he was to 
live until he should get a start in the 
ways and work of the city. 

William Irving lived in a house 
delightfully situated, though no one 
would think so now when the spot is 
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jammed with merchants’ warehouses, 
and sounds of trade fill the air. When 
Paulding came to town, it was beyond 
the ken of the business section, and 
there were not so many houses about 
but that he could enjoy an inviting 
view. From the front door he looked 
straight before him over the grounds of 
Columbia College, and to the left across 
green gardens to the river. From his 
little window in the upper storey he saw 
the city to the south, and to the east 
St. Paul’s Chapel, with the steeple that 
came to be so gray with age looking 
then so new, for it had just been added 
to the church. Beyond the graveyard 
and across Broadway, he had a good 
view of the Park with its three build- 
ings,—the Bridewell, the Almshouse, 
and the Prison,—and across the Park 
could see the Park Theatre and the 
Brick Church. He could catch a 
glimpse of Broadway winding over a 
hill toward the Stone Bridge at Canal 
Street, and other roads leading into the 
country towards the north, where level 
stretches led past rude farmhouses and 
quaint inns. 

The first few years of Paulding in 
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the city, when he was clerk in the 
United States Loan Office, were years 
of hard work. But there were relaxa- 
tions, too, for his relationship to Wil- 
liam Irving brought him in contact with 
the other members of the family — 
young Washington Irving and Dr. 
Peter Irving. When, in a few years, 
Dr. Irving published his newspaper, 
the Morning Chronicle, Paulding wrote 
bits of prose and verse for it. So his 
first writings appeared in the same pub- 
lication and at the same time as the first 
writings of Washington Irving, and it 
was the interchange of thought in the 
Vesey Street house and the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the Morning Chronicle 
that led Paulding’s thoughts towards 
writing as a profession. 

Meantime there was much going on 
in the way of improvement. The new 
City Hall was erected in the Park; the 
first free schoolhouse was opened, and 
Fulton’s Clermont sailed up the Hud- 
son, the first successful steamboat. A 
Commission had been appointed, too,, 
with the object of directing the course 
of the streets, which up to that time 
had grown out of the paths left by the 
cows in their wanderings to pasture. 
The Commissioners did their work so 
that as time went on the highways 
were laid out toformacity of strict right 


angles. The cows certainly did their 
part ina manner that left far more 
picturesque twists and turns than 
were to be found in the upper part 
laid out by the commissioners in such 
a scientifically uninteresting way. 
Paulding lived with William Irving 
in the Vesey Street house for nine 
years, and then the Irvings moved a 
few blocks the other side of Colum- 
bia College, to 287 Greenwich Street, 
and Paulding went withthem. Here 
began the meetings of a literary set, 
which in a few months developed 
into ‘‘The Ancient Club of New 
York,” with Washington, Peter, and 
William Irving, Paulding, Henry 
Brevoort, and Gouverneur Kemble 
leading members. Kemble owned 
some land in New Jersey, on which 
was located Salmagundt’s Cockloft 
Hall, and on this account was called 
‘‘The Patroon.’”’ From one of the in- 
formal meetings of the Ancient Club, 
Washington Irving, his brother Wil- 
liam, and Paulding went secretly to 
Irving’s house in Ann Street to discuss 
details of Sa/magundi. Paulding wrote 
his share of Sal/magundi on the upper 
floor of the Greenwich Street house, 
while the lower floor was the mill of 
Pindar Cockloft, conducted by William 
Irving. 
From this house on many an evening 
the friends went to dine at Dyde’s, the 


fascinating eating-house near the Park 


Theatre, then beginning a long career, 
with the founders of Salmagundi asa 
foundation for the memories that were 
to cluster around its doors, to be passed 
over, years later, to Windust’s still more 
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famous resort on al- 
most the same spot. 

Paulding was still liv- 
ing with the Irving fam- 
ily when, in 1807, they 
went to live at No. 17 
in aristocratic State 
Street, at the corner of 
Pearl, facing the Bat- 
tery Park. Here, over- 
looking the blue waters 
of the bay dotted with 
sailboats and rowboats, 
and beyond to the 
stretches of Jersey 
shore, Paulding wrote 
his contributions to the 
Analectic Magazine, 
edited by Washington 
Irving from his home 
little more than a 
stone’s throw away 
across the Bowling 
Green; also, “‘The Di- 
verting History of John 
Bull and Brother Jona- 
than.”’ Here, too, re- 
plying to an attack on his country, he 
wrote ‘‘The United States and Eng- 
land,’’ a pamphlet that attracted the 
notice of President Madison, who sum- 
moned Paulding to Washington for 
eight years as Secretary of the Board of 
Navy Commissioners. During those 
eight years he wrote ‘‘ The Backwoods- 
man,’ his longest poem and the one 
which he liked best of all, a liking not 
generally shared by his readers; the 
second series of Salmagundi; and 
“‘ Koningsmarke.”’ 

Having married Gertrude, the sister 
of his friend and companion Gouver- 
neur Kemble, his days were moving 
smoothly along when the death of his 
wife’s father took him again to New 
York and he went to live in what had 
long been the home of ‘‘ The Patroon.”’ 
This was a mansion of solid type in 
Whitehall Street, corner of Stone, set 
in the midst of a wide-spreading gar- 
den, a site blurred out in later days by 
the Produce Exchange. Here he lived 
during the fourteen years he acted as 
Navy Agent at New York, devoting 
his evenings to literary work, writing 
his most successful book ‘‘The Dutch- 
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CITY HALL PARK IN HALLECK’S TIME 


man’s Fireside,’’ also ‘‘John Bull in 
America,’” ‘‘Tales of the Good Wo- 
man,’’ and ‘‘Westward Ho!” In the 
evening he went often to the Park 
Theatre, and came to know James H. 
Hackett, the greatest Falstaff America 
had seen, writing for him ‘‘The Lion 
of the West,” which Hackett acted for 
many years. And then after fifteen 
years in this house he left it, and with 
his family went to Washington as Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Once more, in 1841, he returned to 
New York, to live in Beach Street, 
then the fashionable St. John’s Park 
neighborhood. But, his wife dying be- 
fore he was really settled, he soon left 
New York and passed the last days of 
his life in Dutchess County, the region 
of his birth. 

At about the time Paulding moved 
into the State Street house two young 
men met one afternoon at the home of 
a mutual friend. One was studying 
medicine and beginning to see some- 
thing more in life than a struggle for 
mere existence. He was Joseph Rod- 
man Drake. The other, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, was a bookkeeper and had but 
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just come from his birthplace in Guil- 
ford, Connecticut. He had read much 
poetry and had written some stray 
verse. <A few days after their meeting, 
the two came together again in the 
rooms where Halleck boarded in Green- 
wich Street not half a dozen houses 
from the place where Washington Ir- 
ving. was living with Mrs, Brandish. 
The second meeting was the real start 
of an inseparable friendship which has 
caused them to be looked upon as the 
Orestes and Pylades of American poets. 

Halleck had begun his work for Jacob 
Barker. The warehouse where he was 
employed stands yet and can easily be 
found by walking down John Street to 
Burling Slip, and so on around the 
corner into South Street by the water- 
side. Drake ofttimes took that walk 
and sat there by the side of his friend’s 
desk. Often, too, in the late after- 
noon, Halleck walked from there to 
the green that since has been called the 
City Hall Park, and sat until Drake 
came from his studies in the near-by 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The College was part of Columbia, 
which lay to the west of the green. In 
time the city overgrew the college 
grounds so completely that those inter- 


ested in remembering where they had 
been, set up a tablet at West Broad- 
way and Murray Street, as a reminder 
that they should not be entirely for- 
gotten. From the park it was the 
wont of the youthful poets to walk 
along Broadway below Trinity Church 
—then the fashionable promenade— 
and so on to the Battery, past where 

Irving had lived by the Bowling 

Green, past where Paulding was then 
living. 

The time came when Drake was 
graduated, and then there were the 
long evenings together back of his 
office in the store numbered 121 Bow- 
ery, just above Hester Street. From 
this house the friends made their long 
excursions across the Harlem River, 
far beyond the town, into the roman- 
tic Bronx of which Drake sang so often 
and so well. 

One night, starting from the Bow- 
ery shop, Drake took Halleck down 
Broadway into Thames Street, and 
there, back of the City Hotel, dined 
him in a dingy little public house, the 
first of many pleasant evenings there. 
It was the alehouse kept by William 
Reynolds, a genial, red-faced man who 
had been a grave-digger in the near-by 
Trinity churchyard. 

The tavern remained a place of ‘en- 
tertainment for close upon a hundred 
years, most of the time known as 
“Old Tom’s,’’ from Reynolds’s suc- 
cessor. It came to be a landmark for 
the curious, but as the curious always 
stood outside and never by any chance 
went in to buy of what was on sale 
there, it went the way of all old places. 
To-day, if you turn into Thames Street 
from busy Broadway, you come upon 
a mass of buildings in perpetual shade, 
and with a decidedly provincial air not 
at all in keeping with the up-to-date 
city. A walk of half a block brings 
you to Temple Street—a thoroughfare 
leading nowhere in particular, but 
which wise chroniclers have quarrelled 
over, some urging that it came by its 
name because of being close by Trinity 
Church, which is a temple of worship, 
and others quite as vigorously con- 
tending that it took its name from 
Charlotte Temple, who lived near by. 
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Here you find Reynolds’s tav- 
ern metamorphosed into a 
modern place of business, and 
though the street is still 
quaint - appearing, every sug- 
gestion of romance has van- 
ished from the tavern. Never- 
theless the curious, who, in its 
days of need regarded it from 
afar, love to sit in it, sur- 
rounded by modern conven- 
iences, and tell what it was like 
‘tin Drake’s time.”’ 

Drake prospered and after a 
time set up his pharmacy in 
the busiest part of town, that 
later grew to be the core of 
Newspaper Row. When | 
. Drake lived in Park Row, the @ 

second door from Beekman \% 
Street, he and Halleck hit 

upon the idea of the ‘‘Croaker 
Papers,’’ a series of satires in 

verse, printed in the Evening 

Post, in which the poets sailed 

into the public characters of 

the day. This was the house where 
Halleck went to read his ‘‘Fanny”’ to 
Drake, and made some corrections at 
his friend’s suggestion before he gave 
it to the world. 

Around the corner from the Park 
Row shop, the Shakespeare Tavern was 
conducted by Thomas Hawkins Hodg- 
kinson, the actor; a resort for the 
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actors, the artists, the writers, the 
talkers of the town, a popular rendez- 
vous quite in contrast to Reynolds’s 
quiet inn. It stood at the southwest 
corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, a 
double house of brick, having for its 
sign a bust of the great poet over the 
door. In after years a tablet was set 
to mark the spot. Halleck tells of a 
meeting here with James Lawson, the 
journalist, who came to write the 
—— and Sketches of a Cosmopo- 
ite.” 

On a night when Drake and Paulding 
and some others gathered for a friendly 
evening there arose a discussion, argued 
for and against by all the company, as 
to whether or not the rivers of America 
were rich enough in legend and ro- 
mance to lend themselves to poetic 
treatment. And after the talk had 
lengthened into the morning hours, 
Drake went to the room over his Park 
Row shop to put his view of the sub- 
ject into writing. In a few days he 
read to Halleck the poem on which his 
fame chiefly rests, ‘‘ The Culprit Fay,’’ 
—a poetic fantasy illumining the High- 
lands of the Hudson. 

In the year 1820, Halleck sat in the 
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Park Row house by the bedside of his 
friend, who was dying of consumption, 
and here, at the age of twenty-five, 
Joseph Rodman Drake passed away. 
Halleck followed the coffin to that 
beautiful spot beyond the Harlem that 
they both loved so well, and there by 
the side of the Bronx streamlet the 
poet Drake was buried. In the depth 
of his grief Halleck wrote the lines: 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days, 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 


And now after more than three quarters 
of a century the words still murmur 
their message of friendship and sorrow 
above Drake’s grave. The city has 
sped on far beyond the little graveyard, 
and harsh sounds throb where once was 
only the singing of birds; but the con- 
secrated spot remains, cared for year 
by year as well as may be in despite of 
relic-hunting vandals. 

Halleck outlived his friend by many 
long years. He gave.up bookkeeping 
for Jacob Barker and during eighteen 
years was the confidential manager of 
the affairs of John Jacob Astor. But 
he never failed to regret the comrade 


of his youth, losing with him much of 
his inspiration. 

Half an hour’s journey from Drake’s 
grave, on the western side of the 
Harlem River, there stands, at One 
Hundred and Sixtieth Street and Edge- 
combe Avenue, a house on a bluff so 
high above the river that it can be seen 
from afar—white in the sunlight. This 
is the Morris house, where Mary Phi- 
lipse lived after she became the wife of 
Roger Morris; where Washington had 
his headquarters ; where Madame Jumel 
lived, and where she married Aaron 
Burr. To the one who strolls in the 
footsteps of “Uittérateurs of a bygone 
day, it is, more than all, the house 
where Halleck visited, and where he 
wrote ‘‘Marco Bozzaris.” Although 
this was his most widely known poem, 
and though it was written five years 
after the death of Drake, the memory 
of his friend was like a fresh sorrow to 
him while he wrote. During forty-odd 


‘years from that time he continued the 


gently courteous, witty talker, the dig- 
nified life of each gathering he attended. 
But, as he knew so well, his muse was 
sorely wounded when Drake died, and 
the fuller poetic life that might have 
been his was buried on the green slope 
of the Bronx with his friend. 
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The Decay of the Novel 


; By 
BENJAMIN SWIFT 





LITERATURE appears to be an at- 
tempt on the part of a minority to do 
the ‘‘thinking ”’ for the majority. And 
this formidable task may be accom- 
plished in two ways. That is to say, 
a writer may have no other ambition 
than to become an echo of the average 
mind, and to be a sort of public phono- 
graph, which is so adjusted that it will 
reproduce every sound that enters into 
it. Ora writer may be bold enough to 


think his own thoughts, and be master ~ 


in his own intellectual household, and 
see the world through the lens of his 
own imagination. In the first case we 
have hardly what may be called Litera- 
ture, or at least we have art in its 
lowest and most imitative form. The 
artist has become only a sounding- 
board. But in the second case we have 
that new creative force of which the 
best Literature is always full. In the 
affairs of the mind, therefore, there 
works a law which is ubiquitous in hu- 
man things, namely, that a thing and 
its imitation or caricature exist simul- 
taneously. It is so in marble, jewelry, 
bonnets, and furs, and certainly it is 
so also in the products of the imagi- 
nation. I hope I shall not be guilty 
of injustice or of exaggeration if I say 
that the conditions under which mod- 
ern imaginative work is produced are 
such as to encourage the creation not 
of the reality, but of the counterfeit. 
Indeed, the literary form of this sort 
of unconscious caricature threatens to 
drive the genuine article out of the 
market. Like everything else, Litera- 
ture is invaded by a parasite which de- 
stroys the body upon which it feeds. 

I have always believed that if any 
artist is to attain his ends he must be 


allowed to make not other people’s 
but his own emotions the basis of his 
creative work. This does not mean 
that he ought to turn himself inside 
out for the world’s inspection, but only 
that his choice of material and his 
method of handling it must be deter- 
mined by his own _ consciousness. 
Otherwise he becomes a journeyman. 
If we ask, however, what is the cause 
of the extraordinary quantity of con- 
temporary fiction, we shall find that, 
except in a few cases, the true condi- 
tions of artistic creation have been re- 
versed. In every age the real creators 
are only a handful; but if Publishers’ 
Lists are to be believed, there exists at 
the present moment a great ‘battalion 
of writers of talent if not of genius. 
The causes of this ferocious literary 
activity are no doubt numerous and 
complex, and are to be discovered not 
merely in the needs of those who sup- 
ply, but also in the needs of those who 
demand, this form of mental stimula- 
tion. The spread of education involves 
more or less an awakening of curiosity, 
and the average mind, no less than the 
average stomach, requires pabulum. 
But since the average mind is really 
somnolent and lethargic and unwilling 
to undertake serious intellectual effort, 
it satisfies its mild craving in the easi- 
est possible way. It accepts, therefore, 
the presentation of the problems of life 
by means of fiction which reproduces 
a series of easy pictures of every-day 
existence, or of such ideals as are intel- 
ligible to it. This desire for illusion is 
one of the interesting facts of civiliza- 
tion, and lies at the root of imaginative 
activity. The enormous demand has 
created the enormous supply. But 
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the public go to the book-stall as they 
go to the buffet. They are in need of 
literary snacks, and a book which does 
not possess the virtues of a pick-me-up 
is generally rejected. 


One of the problems for the literary . 


analyst is to discover how far any given 


literature has been the cause, and how . 


far it has been only the sign, of the 
spirit of an age. There are those who 
believe that the artist ought to make 
some form of compromise with his pub- 
lic. At least, every one admits that 
the desire to appeal to a large audience 
is legitimate. It was Goethe who 
said that every writer should hope for 
a million readers. But there are two 
ways of attaining that great end. If 
the writer has character and intellectual 
power he should act like a magnet, and 
compel the readers to come to him. 
He should not, like a peddler, go back 
to them to offer wares: of their own 
creation. This, however, is the most 


tempting form of trade, and when it is 
carried on as it is to-day, it becomes 
the principal cause of the degradation 
of taste. The wise fish no doubt jumps 


at the fattest baits. But not once nor 
twice in the history of painting and lit- 
erature the wisdom of the world has 
been foolishness in art. No one denies 
that to-day English literature is suffer- 
ing from the invasion of the commercial 
spirit. Of course, it is both foolish 
and it is insincere to attempt to deny 
that the artist generally wants payment 
for his work. And it may even be 
true, as Dr. Johnson believed, that the 
best books were always written for 
money. But that is an ambiguous 
statement. It does not mean that it is 
possible to produce any noble results 
by using literature as a stalking-horse. 
It means that the stimulus from with- 
out was only the occasion when the 
stimulus from within acted with the 
greatest force and brilliance. If, in 
order to gain his public, a man must 
overturn his ideals, they were not 
worth setting up. 

There is one deplorable custom of 
literary journals, and it doubtless acts 
as a powerful stimulus on the creators 
of commonplace fiction, namely, the 
bestowal of prizes for plebiscites of the 
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“*best novels’” and lists of the “‘best- 
selling books.”” It may be said, of 
course, that only unpopular writers 
need fear these lists, and this is per- 
fectly true. But the unpopular writers 
are often those who are doing the real 


work in art, and might give popular 


literature the distinction it lacks. At 
any rate, this practice can result only 
in fixing a vicious and vulgar standard 
of taste. It is a confession of the im- 
potence of criticism, and is its reductio 
ad absurdum. It would be far better 
for the critic to ask permission to study 
the ledgers of publishers and booksell- 
ers. This method is really the carica- 
ture of criticism and the laughing-stock 
of serious minds, because it reduces lit- 
erature to a lottery bag. And, more- 
over, it is bound to foster the growth 
of that banal class of books which, like 
certain forms of vegetation, the wider 
the area they cover and the more they 
pullulate the more rank they grow. It 
is not probable that a standard of 
exquisite taste will be discovered by 
plunging for opinions among a mob of 
readers who live intellectually from 
hand to mouth. For what happens? 
Publishers and editors adjust them- 
selves like windmills to whatever wind 
is blowing. Thus it happens, for in- 
stance, that a novel which is to appear 
serially must be written in the tone 
that suits the particular magazine, and 
must in nowise unsettle the obsolete 
ideals of an effete coterie. At every 
point the artist isfempted to destroy 
his own personality. He becomes a 
tradesman, and is bound to deliver his 
goods according to contract. What- 
ever may be said against a Literary 
Academy it could never have such a 
blasting effect on original talent. At 
least, it would not compel the artist to 
become an artisan. I suspect collective 
and co-operative influences in litera- 
ture. They strangle the individual, 
and bring him down to a dead level of 
mediocrity ; and when, in an hour of 
shame, he attempts to return to him- 
self, and rediscover the old passion 
and meridian riches of the mind, he 
finds that they have vanished. This is 


-the second death of the artist’s soul, 


and it is infamous. 
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It is not surprising, indeed, that the 
‘‘great reading public” who rejoice in 
jerry-built villas rejoice also in jerry- 
built novels. Their literary caterer is 
either he who reproduces in print their 
own world of gastric ideals or he who 
panders to their grotesque sense of ro- 
mance by giving them costume and 
puppets and a cheap mirror of impos- 
sible medieval ages. They are pro- 
foundly convinced that the immoral 
book is the book which faces the vortex 
of human things; whereas the truth is 
that the immoral book par excellence is 
the book which hides truth and creates 
a fool’s paradise and a mirage of life. 

In spite, however, of all such dis- 
heartening symptoms, the imaginative 
writer who feels the real passion of 
creative work need not despair. All 
that he requires is freedom for creation. 


-authors.” 


The novel still remains a serious form 
of art because it has all human life for 
its basis. Its main function must al- 
ways be characterization, and it is in 
characterization that the best minds 
are interested. The ultimate interest 
is not even science, but conduct and 
the infinite. world of human relation- 
ships to which the whole machinery of 
civilization is merely an aceessory. 
The lonely creator who creates in 
obedience to some deep impulse re- 
joices when he comes across such a 
saying as Montaigne’s—*‘I am wonder- 
fully curious to discover the soul of my 
Letters are in a state of 


chaos, but the spirit of literature does 
not die, and the literary clowns and 
mountebanks of the hour may be al- 
lowed to dance their brief tarantella 
for the derision of wise men. 


O’SOW~G 


The ‘‘ Previousness” of Periodicals 


By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 


ALTHOUGH I have not yet attained 
—from the frequency of my contribu- 
tions—to the suspicion of being a lit- 
erary syndicaté, nevertheless, I have 
written enough to know that the maga- 
zine writer may not indulge in what I 
may call a harmonious background for 
his work. I mean that to him is per- 
force denied the charm of working in 
tune with his surroundings, the de- 
lightful consciousness that all nature is 
keyed with the thoughts that flow from 
his quill,—which is another way of 
saying that he who would dangle his 
MS. “‘Lost in the Blizzard’’- most 
temptingly before the wily editor must 
do so, not when the roof is shaken in 
the grip of an icy northwester, but 
when the gentle zephyrs of spring are 
redolent with the odor of ‘lilacs. The 
magazine writer knows that 


in the spring a young man’s fancies turn 


not to love, but to his next Christmas 
story. 

Indeed, even the most confiding 
reader no longer imagines that the 
**Ode on the Advent of Spring’’ was 
written among pools of melting snow, 
or that the sonnet ‘‘On Discovering the 
First Violet’’ was really penned on re- 
turning from Bronx Park. No, the 
funny man has bared to a highly so- 
phisticated public even the secrets of 
the paragrapher who, shivering in his 
overcoat in a stoveless garret, pens his 
jokes on the ‘‘Is-it-hot-enough-for-you 
fiend.” 

But this is not an appeal to change 
all that. To begin with, because it 
would be hopeless in these days of 
elaborate preparations when functions 
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have to be photographed before they 
take place, and the editorial intellect is 
wrestling with lists of summer reading 
while the reader is mortgaging his 
house to lay in his coal. Besides, far 
be it from purpose of mine to do aught 
to smooth the road of authorship. 
Last year there were 8141 books pub- 
lished in this country alone—pudblished, 
mind you, not written! To mitigate 
by one jot or tittle—in the face of these 
statistics—the hardships of a writer’s 
lot, would be a public calamity. But 
to-day I appeal in the humble guise of 
a mere reader, appeal to the editors of 
the magazines (or at least such Machia- 
vellis whose premium offers I have been 
unable to resist) to change certain con- 
ditions that have become intolerable— 
yes, intolerable. 

Because as a writer I admit the ne- 
cessity of doing without the luxury of 
background, I see no reason why I 
must forego it in my capacity of reader. 
I insist upon it that the pleasures of 
reading rest much more than is com- 
monly thought upon having a harmo- 
nious background. You remember 
Charles Lamb’s wonder at the gentle- 
man who could keep his mind, to say 
nothing of his eyes, on a volume of 
theology while skilfully sidling along 
the street, keeping clear of secular con- 
tact? Both Lamb and Walt Whitman* 
discovered that it makes such a dif- 
ference when and where you read. 
Even that hardened skeptic, Robinson 
Crusoe, when he found that his only 
book on that desert island was the 
Bible, straightway experienced reli- 
gion. I am certain that no one has 
ever succeeded in drawing out the full 
flavor of the ‘‘ Leather Stocking Tales,” 
for example, unless, like me, he has 
read them stretched at full length— 
with plenty of cushions—in a light 
guide-boat, drifting along mysterious, 
wooded shores, whence hideous painted 
faces glared from the black shadows, 
and dusky, naked figures crouched just 
beyond the next jutting point. 

What has all this to do with maga- 
zine editors? I will fasten the crime 
instantly. From merely depriving the 
contributor of his background, the 

* An odd bracketing I admit} 


emboldened editor now has come to 
tyrannize over his subscriber, who is 
forced to read his stories from a month 
to six weeks before the proper back- 
ground can possibly be created. I 
once, in unseemly fashion, asked an 
editor why the Thanksgiving number 
of his magazine, for instance, must ap- 
pear about the middle of October, and 
I was promptly admonished that the 
rights of the distant subscriber must be 
protected. In other words, we who 
are unfortunate enough to live near the 
base of supplies must eat before we 
have appetite that our brother in New 
Zealand may not go hungry. Of 
course, one shudders to think what 
might happen if a man were discovered 
in the middle of November walking in 
the streets of Capetown or Melbourne 
with a copy of the October number 
under his arm. 

But, after all, where, may I ask, has 
this frantic rush for timeliness led us? 
It seems to me that it has brought us 
to a lack of timeliness that could not 
begin to be approached even in the 
good old days of the latest advices from 
London three months old. I don’t 
happen. to remember even the New 
York Gazette and Weekly Post-Boy be- 
ing eleven months behind the times. 
And that is really what has happened 
to the Christmas number that is handed 
to us with our Thanksgiving turkey. 
At its last analysis there is a fore- 
handedness that becomes something 
else. Did you ever happen to hear 
of the dog that started after the 
rat, and when last seen was “a little 
ahead ’’? 

For, reader, now is your chance, con- 
fess, are you really, ¢ru/y in the mood 
for stories of Christmas trees and rein- 
deers when the Baccalaureate football 
actually fills the arena? or are you 
really, ¢ruly pining for stories with 
Easter lilies sprawling all over the 
margins when the air is full of cupids 
and valentines? We are told that 
there is virtue in early Christmas shop- 
ping *; but I do not think that any so- 
ciety has yet arisen to urge upon every 


* And yet, don’t you miss the old-fashioned joy of airing 


on Christmas eve when 
afterwards every one crowds merrily into the car, jostling 
against huge, bulky bundles at every turn? 


the snow falls quietly outside, an 
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one the duty of doing one’s Christmas 
reading early in the fall! 

This very month did I light my log 
fire, draw up my most friendly chair, 
and sit me down for an afternoon’s in- 
dulgence in light reading. From below 
rose a faint odor of roasting turkey and 
the aromatic pumpkin. My mouth 
fairly watered for a real, old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving-Day story where the old 
folks are starving, and the long-lost 
eldest son turns up, in the nick of time, 
with a large turkey in one pocket and 
pies and puddings, potatoes, and other 
portable accessories scattered profusely 
about his person. But, alas! for over 
all the literary feast piled high before 
me was the trail of the holly and the 
mistletoe. 

Now, at the proper time, I love no- 
thing better than to follow with breath- 
less interest the fate of the pathetic 
scrawl which the daughter of the poor 
but honest scrub-woman indites to 
Santa Claus, or to dig my knuckles into 
my eyes over the lean and hungry 
stockings placed with childish faith be- 
fore the chill hearth; but, dear me, 
dear me, this is not the psychological 
moment at all! No, my emotions, like 
Mrs. Poyser’s furs, are well ordered, 
and refuse to come out save by the cal- 
endar. They decline to be tampered 
with in this unseemly fashion. 

But, perhaps the editor here will po- 
litely ask: ‘‘Why all this to-do, my 
dear Madam, over so very simple a mat- 
ter? Why do you not merely save your 
November number which was delivered 
to you—ahem, let me see—about 
the middle of October, I believe?” 
“Ah, my dear Mr. Editor, if you 
were only a subscriber, you would n’t 
ask. There is nothing so elusive, 
so unget-at-able as last month’s maga- 
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zine. Sometimes it is to be found suf- 
fering a lingering death, piled primly - 
on the table of some physician’s wait- 
ing-room, but usually it is non-existent 
—I will not descend to personalities 
and say forgotten. And then is there 
anything that cries more loudly for the 
paper-cutter and instant perusal than 
the latest number just delivered and 
reeking deliciously of printer’s ink?’’ 

It is the same story at the club. I 
ask for the Thanksgiving-Day number 
when it has a right to be read, and the 
maid goes on her knees in an obscure 
corner and sometimes—and sometimes 
not —holds forth a dusty dog-eared 
journal at which my self - respect 
rebels. 

And I used so to enjoy those gor- 
geous numbers of the English illus- 
trated weeklies. How I used to revel in 
them all with their funny, red-coated, 
red-nosed squires, their wide-collared, 
peach-cheeked boys, and their prim, 
long-legged misses! And then their 
stories with so very little point to them. 
Bless them! They used to appear to- 
gether with the Christmas greens at the 
windows; but all that is past and gone 
too. Now I go hungry at the merry 
Christmastide, because of a surfeit at 
Thanksgiving. 

I am writing this in November, 
which, I trust—being of a somewhat 
sanguine temperament—will insure a 
timely appearance. For I am not alto- 
gether without hope that the editors 
may see the veductio ad absurdum to 
which their mad career has led them, 
and that either their Christmas stories 
will hereafter appear in the January 
number, or that they may bring out 
their magazines in the middle of the 
month that is actually sponsor to the 
baptism. 





LE VICOMTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND 


Chateaubriand 


By A. I. du. P. COLEMAN 


THE vast movement for which, 
ninety years ago, Madame de Staél in- 
vented the name of romantic, has so 
long been a commonplace of our litera- 
ture, and its consequences have so im- 
posed themselves upon people who are 
utterly innocent of the technicalities of 
criticism, that the tracing of its begin- 
nings is an admirable task for the pres- 
ent day. Now, too, like one of the 
Gothic cathedrals which its pioneers 
contemplated so fondly, it lends itself 
to a perspective view in which its pro- 
portions may be more adequately real- 
ized; and so the time is well chosen for 


publishing in a satisfying English dress 
the voluminous Memoirs* left by the 
man who first taught France to speak 
the new universal language—Chateau- 
briand. It is true that he never called 
himself a Romantic; yet, as Gautier 
precisely defines the truth of the mat- 
ter, ‘‘in the ‘Génie du Christianisme’ he 
restored the Gothic cathedral; in ‘Les 
Natchez’ he reopened the sublimity 
of nature, which had been closed; in 


*‘* The Memoirs of Francois René, Vicomte de Chateau- 
briand, sometime Am or to England; being a transla- 


_ tion by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos of the * Mémoires 


d’Outre - Tombe,’ 


= . with illustrations from contemporary 


G, P, Putnam’s Sons. $22.50, 
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‘René’ he invented melancholy and 
modern passion.”’ 

The interest of the Memoirs, how- 
ever, is by no means confined to this 
purely literary aspect. The ages of the 
Revolution and the Empire and the 
Restoration have been made sufficiently 
familiar to us for new details to come 
now with all the fascination of gossip. 
This voice from. beyond the grave 
brings to us a startling vividness of 
realization —almost as startling as when, 
the other night, one heard a venerable 
patriarch of American letters tell, as 
simply as though it were a thing of 
yesterday, how Willis called him into 
the little back office of the Broadway 
Fournal and offered him a first proof 
of ‘‘The Raven,” still damp from the 
planer,. while Poe waited in the next 
room. Incontestable as is the substan- 
tive value of some of his other works, 
greater still as was their influence on 
the men of his day, it remains true 
that in the Memoirs, slowly built up 
during thirty years full of varied activi- 
ties, he has raised the most imperishable 
monument to himself, more stately and 
eternal than the granite sepulchre in 
which he rests on the island of Grand 
Bé. 

Always an admirable dramatic artist, 
he had arranged for its unveiling, by 
their publication, immediately after his 
death. So he had brought out the 
“Génie du Christianisme’”’ on the day 
before the promulgation of the Con- 
cordat, when France, weary of blatant 
atheism, was ready to throw herself, 
repentant, into the arms of her out- 
raged mother the Church. So he had 
published *‘ Bonaparte et les Bourbons’’ 
at the precise moment when its short, 
burning sentences were sure to find an 
echo in thousands of hearts already 
turning back to the old dynasty, when 
it was worth more to Louis XVIII., 
by his own avowal, than a hundred 
thousand men. But this time he 
missed his coup, through no fault of his 
own. Avaricious publishers, probably 
fearing lest in the general break-up of 
1848 their property should deteriorate 
on their hands, made indecent haste to 
realize on it by an untimely publication 
in the undignified form of a feutlleton, 


amid the acerbities of a year of revolu- 
tion, and while the author was still 
alive to suffer from the reprisals of 
those who found themselves described 
there with the calm indifference of his- 
tory to the feelings of its subjects. That 
to which Chateaubriand had looked 
forward as a final triumph came within 
an ace of proving a lamentable failure. 
Our generation, too young to be ag- 
grieved by finding itself maligned in 
these pages, takes a juster view. The 
tenacity of Chateaubriand’s dislikes, 
the pains which he takes to enforce 
upon posterity the rightness of his own 
actions and the extreme unworthiness 
of other people’s, have precisely that 
flavor of truth, of characteristic fidelity 
to the prejudices and prepossessions of 
a strong nature, which makes the me- 
moirs of Retz and Saint-Simon and 
Rousseau such delightful reading to- 
day. 

So full of the most fascinating record 
are these six portly volumes that it 
may well be a marvel to us, as it was 
to the present translator, that no com- 
plete English version has ever appeared 
in the half-century that has elapsed 
since their premature publication. Of 
course, though the translation is quite 
as good as the average, and supple- 
mented into the bargain by innumera- 
ble conscientious notes on every proper 
name mentioned in the text, it can give 
but little idea of the style of the origi- 
nal. The peculiar charm of Chateau- 
briand’s work in particular—that on 
which Sainte-Beuve dilates so enthusi- 
astically in the two volumes which be- 
gin with the tale of a smoky chimney— 
must inevitably evaporate in the pro- 
cess. But the incidents themselves are 
so full of life and piquancy that those 
who cannot have the original may well 
be gratified by admission to such a 
feast. I would undertake to give them 
an appetite for it by reciting the 
author’s own magniloquent preface. 
They might murmur a little at his 
reverent attitude towards himself and 
his career; they might wish that he 
could have lived to read ‘‘The Egoist”’ 
(though one doubts whether he would 
have understood it), but they would 
be held to listen to the man who could 
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write: ‘After wearing the bearskin of 
the savage and the silken caftan of the 
mameluke, after enduring poverty, hun- 
ger, thirst, and exile, I have sat, as 
minister and ambassador, in a gold- 
laced coat, at the tables of kings, at 
the feasts of princes and princesses, 
only to relapse into indigence and to 
receive a taste of prison.” 

Disgusted by the first excesses of 
the Revolution (he assisted as a some- 
what ironical spectator at the fall of 
the Bastille, and suggests skeptical 
doubts as to the genuineness of the keys 
which were sent in so many directions), 
he sets out in 1790 to explore the forest 
primeval, of which Lowell credits him 
with having been the literary discoverer. 
Many of his reflections on America and 
its institutions, written in 1822, show 
a singular and almost pathetic insight. 
He forecasts a division between the 
sections of this vast country, and notes 
as a probable source of dissension the 
slavery question, then a cloud no big- 
ger than aman’shand. Of the people 
of that day, not our own, he writes: 
“‘The commercial spirit. is beginning 
to take hold of them; self-interest is 
becoming the national vice. A chrys- 
ogenous aristocracy is ready to appear 
with the love of distinctions and the 
passion for titles. Men think that a 
general level prevails in the United 
States; that is a mistake.’”’ Already 
he observes American millionaires who 
“buy ruined abbeys in France, and lay 
out English gardens with American 
trees at Melun.” By the light of a 
fire of straw and husks in an Ohio 
farmhouse, watching the sweet potatoes 
boiling for his supper, he is startled by 
reading in an English newspaper of the 
flight of the King to Varennes, and, 
like Milton from his pleasant Italian 
wanderings, he hastens back to offer 
his sword to his cause. He presents 
himself at the headquarters of the Emi- 
gration in Brussels, with obvious con- 
tempt for the loud-mouthed dandies 
who gave the tone to that curious so- 
ciety—a soldier-poet, anxious simply 
to get ‘‘where the fighting is,’’ his 
luggage heavy with manuscripts, not 
with ample provision of clean linen and 
perfumery. 


Later, he drifts to London with the 
remnants of his party, and there studies 
English literature as keenly as he had 
analyzed American society. The most 
notable pages here are those devoted 
to Byron, in view of the affinity of 
René, Childe Harold, and Werther; 
and here again (writing not later than 
1840) he is atrue prophet. ‘‘ Already 
Lord Byron’s glory is seen to pale; his 
genius is better understood by our- 
selves; he will have altars longer in 
France than in England.”” The Me- 
moirs are full of the most vivid dramatic 
contrasts; but none is more taking than 
that between the penniless refugee of 
1793, living in a garret in Holborn (“one 
rough winter’s night,’’ he remembers, 
**T stood for two hours outside a shop 
where they sold dried fruits and smoked 
meats, devouring all I saw with my 
eyes’’), and the splendid ambassador 
of France sitting beside the Duke of 
York at the Literary Fund dinner in 
1822, and presenting his subscription 
of twenty pounds—not fifty, as M. de 
Lescure gives it in his admirable little 
book—for the relief of indigent men of 
letters! To this earlier English period 
belong the episode of Charlotte Ives, 
an idyl which might have been taken 
from Goldsmith, and the death of his 
mother. 

If there were no inexorable limit of 
space, it would be pleasant to ramble 
on through volume after volume, touch- 
ing now his relations with Napoleon (so 
nobly terminated by his horror at the 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien) and 
with the restored Bourbon kings, now 
his fostering of his two most brilliant 
pupils, Hugo and Lamartine, and, 
when his long political career was 
ended, the delights of Madame Réca- 
mier’s salon at l’Abbaye aux Bois. 
But perhaps enough has been said to 
send new readers to the memories 
of the man who, in his own words, 
“‘took part in sieges, congresses, con- 
claves, in the restoration and over- 
turning of thrones,’’ and who, at the 
same time, in those of an eminent 
living critic, brought about a literary 
revolution for which we shall have to 
go back to the Renaissance to find a 
parallel. 








Mr. MorrIs’s new story * is full of 
charming passages and delicate, ex- 
quisite touches. Its hero is a typical 
Celt, unstable, idealistic, fascinating; 
as regards righteousness he is ‘‘faint 
though pursuing.’’ He falls in love at 
a tender age with a steadfast little girl, 
and this affection becomes the Won- 
derful Lamp, which, 


burning always, now high, now low, like the rising 
and falling tides in the river, at length consumed 
whatever in his nature was little and base, until 
there was nothing left save those precious qualities, 
love and charity, which fire cannot calcine nor cold 
freeze. 


The scene of the story is laid in Maine 
in the years preceding and during the 
Civil War, and it throbs with the high 
spirit of those days. *Laddin’s cam- 
paign songs sing Margaret's father, old 
Senator St. John, back into the Senate 
in his country’s dark hour, when he 
most desires to be in Washington to 
lend ahand. ’*Laddin, and Margaret’s 
three brothers and her other lover go to 
the war, and all save the first lose their 
lives at Gettysburg. 

The story is a touching one, and 
fresh and fervent. If it is not quite so 
witching as ‘‘Tom Beauling’’ was last 
year, it is quite as full of promise and 
the effervescent spirit of youth. 

CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 


BENEATH the epigrammatic style and 
the impartial raillery at both English 
and American foibles there is in ‘* Lord 
Alingham, Bankrupt,” + a graphic pre- 
sentation of a crucial question. The 
titled Englishman of broken fortune 
and abilities seeking the American 
heiress can be dealt with as well by just 

*** Aladdin O’Brien.” By Gouverneur Morris, Century 


. $r.50. ‘ 
+ «fos Alin; . Bankrupt.” By Marie Manning. 
Dodd, Mead, & Go. $x.20, * x cg 
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ridicule as by lamentation. ‘‘A sense 
of humor is the laughing-gas adminis- 
tered by a merciful fate before wrench- 
ing the unyielding tooth,’’ is an 
epigram of Miss Manning’s distinctly 
applicable to her method; and while an 
adept in administering the laughing- 
gas, it is greatly to her credit that she 
permits the derelict nobleman to in- 
spire a certain sympathy as the victim 
of degenerate social conditions and in- 
fluences. One can but agree that “‘he 
knows how to go down splendidly.” 
In spite of his manifold shortcomings 
he remains a thoroughbred. 

The satirical pivot of the plot con- 
sists of Lord Alingham’s falling quite 
genuinely in love with the supposedly 
penniless zmgénue, Miss Dean; while 
every influence is brought to bear upon 
him by the management till he puts 
aside his own desires, realizing that by 
his past ‘actions he has forfeited all 
claim to their indulgence, and proposes 
tothe other woman. Having been ac- 
cepted promptly the dénouement of 
the First Book hastens to its fulfil- 
ment, wherein he finds to his dishonor 
that had he been true for once to his 
better inclinations the coveted fortune 
would have been an attendant circum- 
stance. While the Second Book does 
not deserve the name of a literary blun- 
der, it certainly is something of an anti- 
climax,— an undoubted concession to 
that public which insists on a tale’s 
adornment over and above the pointing 
of the moral in an unexpectedly con- 
vincing manner. 

There is comparatively little charac- 
ter development in ‘“‘Lord Alingham, 
Bankrupt,’’ except that with which all 
humanity is conversant,—the charac- 
ter development which finds its inspira- 
tion in a clean love motive. This, as 
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evolved in the heroine of ‘prehistoric 
simplicity,’’ who, after having encom- 
passed the circle of experience, comes 
to the conclusion that ‘‘I am that ex- 
tinct product of the human species, 
that dodo of the human race,—a wo- 
man, just a woman,’’ is exceedingly 
pleasing, and lingers in the memory 
like the earth fragrance of the prairies 
aglow with sunrise. It is a little sad- 
dening for those of penetrative vision 
that she ‘‘devoutly said grace for the 
dregs.” 
ISABEL MOORE. 


STEREOTYPED criticism notwith- 
standing, it is safe to augur for the latest 
brain-child of Mr. Davis,* an audience 
compact rather of men than of matinée 
maids or bread-and-butter misses. 
Outlined in skeleton, the plot of this 
adventure story—which is cast in mem- 
oir-mould and constitutes retouched 
journalism rather than approved ro- 
mance—is of the simplest. By every 


instinct foreordained to a _ soldier’s 
career, Royal Macklin, for a boyish, 
and as we deem inadequate, escapade, 


is read out from West Point. With 
his blushing dishonor thick upon him 
he returns home, still ironly resolved to 
fulfil an appointed destiny. Now revo- 
lution —a just revolution, so advices 
have it, but withal the customary 
Spanish - American burlesque — has 
raised its head in Honduras. Also, 
Royal, tolerably well financed for life, 
has a sweet, sympathetic little cousin, 
Beatrice. It speedily becomes a case 
of the lady or the tiger—of a sabre- 
toothed variety. The tiger triumphs. 
Royal possesses a sufficiently pathetic 
ear for music to prefer the blare of the 
bugle to the bellow of the theatre- 
megaphone, electing a camp of Sparta 
over Egyptian pots. With Beatrice 
as much his oriflamme as flame, Sir 
Lancelot hies to Honduras to receive a 
captaincy in the Foreign Legion of one 
General Laguerre. He sips success, 
only to have the chalice dashed from 
his pursed lips. Treachery in the tide 
of war leaves his party in the slack. 
Sick, starved, baffled, defeated, beaten, 


*“ Captain Macklin.” 


By Richard Hardi Davi 
Scribner. $1.50. . — eo 
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he finally wins back to the coast. 
Hardly, however, is he, convalescent, 
restored to his kindred than the old 
problem recurs. For the nonce events 
seem to point a victory for the lady, 
for very lack of a suitable tiger. Ar- 
rives the eleventh hour and with it a 
tiger, so a sequel is in order. Spite 
that at times the soliloquies and moral- 
izings somewhat cloy, Mr. Davis has in 
the main given usa brave story bravely 
told. Royal Macklin is worth a hear- 
ing, whether he be recording his first 
impressions under fire, or detailing his 
search for employment within New 
York City. He is a clean, gritted, 
virile hero of redeeming foibles; too 
masterful to enjoy popularity with his 
fellows in the tale; too Gothic with 
women, though far from unchivalrous, 
to win the hearts of readers among the 
softer sex. While skirts swish infre- 
quently through these pages, the au- 
thor has silhouetted in Beatrice a true 
heroine in a none too common accepta- 
tion of the term. General Laguerre is 
the interpretation of a lofty-aimed and 
lovable adventurer, a good profile- 
study. Even for the patchwork char- 
acter of Consul Aiken it is difficult to 
withhold a sneaking regard. Of the 
two remaining women Aunt Deborah 
is a mere shadow, Miss Fiske a glitter- 
ing meteor with no apparent pretext 
for her brief transit across the hori- 
zon, unless indeed she be designed 
as further index of Royal’s attitude 
toward the sex. The author's style, 
chaste, restrained yet limpid, pungent, 
is deserving of high praise. Spanish 
America, root, branch, and paradigm, 
Mr. Davis has made his own. The 
cleaving to a special, and a none too 
common, last, but italicizes his wise 
discretion. If only for its sparkling 
style, its fresh treatment of ancient 
themes, we can candidly endorse Mr. 
Davis’s performance, from its conven- 
tional overture to its unconventional 
curtain. : 
NORMAN GASK. 


WHEN a certain woman held classes 
in parliamentary law, she made the 
subject of motions, amendments by 
substitution, etc., clear by making a 
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practical application on the garments 
of her hearers. Miss Jones, for in- 
stance, would be instructed to make a 
motion that the ladies of the club 
henceforth come dressed in green plush 
shirt-waists, purple hats, and bloomers, 
and Miss Brown would then move that 
a gray mackintosh be substituted for 
the shirt-waist. The “‘bird-like mind of 
the female”’ had to have kindergarten 
methods applied to it before it could 
group the subtleties of motions and the 
other difficulties of parliamentary law. 
In like manner many women get their 
knowledge of politics in a homeeopathic 
way. It is probable that books with 
the party machine for their central char- 
acter have done more to spread an ele- 
mentary knowledge of politics among 
the women of this country than have all 
the wise articles and treatises. ‘‘Sen- 
ator North’’ gives some unsavory infor- 
mation, ‘‘Unleavened Bread ’’ cleared 
up some dark corners, and the many po- 
litical stories in the magazines have done 
a good deal educationally. It is true 
that the people who really know about 
politics rather discount these stories, 
and assert that books like ‘‘The 
Ragged Edge,’’ a story of ward poli- 
tics, give a false view of the case; they 
will probably say the same about ‘‘The 
Henchman.’’* At first the book gives 
the reader who has only a speaking ac- 
quaintance with sectional politics the 
flattering feeling of being permitted to 
get an “‘insight.’’ On considering the 


*“ The Henchman.” By Mark Lee Luther. The Mac- 
millan Co, §$r.50. 
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book from a distance one perceives that 
one has not had one’s knowledge of the 
question enlarged, and that a jaunty 
and familiar air on the author’s part 
was responsible for one’s first impres- 
sion, that the book was an accurate ac- 
count of local politics up the State. So 
after all it is the good old love interest 
which makes ‘‘The Henchman ”’ rather 
than the political interest. The love 
interest has been cleverly managed, 
and the people in the story, especially 
the objectionable wife, seem real, even 
though Mr. Luther’s character drawing 
is in no way subtle. 

Asa people we are greedy of infor- 
mation if it is presented us in attractive 
form. So it is probable that it will be 
for its political atmosphere that this 
book will be read. Many people will 
lay it down with the virtuous feeling of 
having combined business with pleas- 
ure, quite sure that, while they have 


-been reading an absorbing tale, they 


have been getting points concerning 
the relation of the political boss and 
the local politician. If the present 
trend toward what may be called edu- 
cational novels keeps on, we may yet 
find the lady teacher of politics using 
the novels of the day as text-books 
something in this fashion: ‘‘In our 
next lecture we will consider the politi- 
cal condition of New York State, using 
‘The Henchman’ as our guide”; or, 
‘**The ideal political boss will form the 
basis of this morning’s chat. Are all 
the ladies provided with ‘Honorable 


Peter Stirlings’?”” wf. VorskE. 





“The Darling of the Gods” 


A JAPANESE PLAY CRITICISED BY A JAPANESE 


AND now the stage has succumbed 
to Japan. For some time there had 
been filtering into the English and 
American magazines and periodicals 
romances and stories about that coun- 
try which seem to have whetted the 
curiosity and appetite of the reading 
public. There followed a number of 
novels about this land of sun and flow- 
ers and, like Oliver Twist, the public 
cried for more. 

This was the time for the stage to 
stepin. First there came an announce- 
ment from Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger 
that they proposed to dazzle the eyes 
of theatre-goers with a fairyland play 
which they were making out of the 
material in ‘‘A Japanese Nightingale,” 
by Onoto Watanna. David Belasco, 
however, decided to forestall them. 
He did not wait to announce his inten- 
tions. He simply stepped into the 


breach opened by the other managers, 


and lo! there has appeared a play 
called ‘‘The Darling of the Gods,’’ 
and styled “‘A Drama of Old Japan’”’! 
So while Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger 
were carefully planning their huge pro- 
duction of “‘A Japanese Nightingale,” 
Mr. Belasco went silently and. swiftly 
to work upon “‘The Darling of the 
Gods,”’ and produced it late in Novem- 
ber, thus outdistancing the other man- 
agers in the race so far as the time of 
production goes. 

Mr. Belasco makes a mistake in call- 
ing his play “‘A Drama of Old Japan.”’ 
The time of the play is given as that 
period in Japanese history when the 
edict against the wearing of the two 
swords by the samurai was proclaimed 
by the Imperial Government. This 
was in 1876, barely twenty-six years 
ago. (See Griffiss ‘‘Mikado’s Em- 
pire,’’ page 579.) In 1876 it was the 

ew Japan which existed and which 
had arisen out of the ashes of the old. 
The term ‘‘Old Japan’”’ refers to a 
period long before this. Japan in 
1876, according to Dr. Griffis, who had 
‘then been in the country a number of 


years, was quite modernized and en- 
tirely swayed by foreign influences. 
The Restoration was a thing of the 
past, and people spoke of the country 
then as ‘‘New Japan.”’ 

However, the Belasco play can 
hardly be said to be a drama of either 
old or new Japan. It is an amazing 
melodrama. It is not Japanese. It 
might be considered, however, a Bel- 
asco conception of a Japanese play, 
but to any one who knows anything 
about Japan at all, the allegation that 
it is a Japanese play is simply ridicu- 
lous. To a Japanese it seems like a 
burlesque of the real thing. Never 
even in comic-opera land was Japan so 
maligned. 

If Mr. Belasco had only been content 
to follow the main theme of his story, 
the love of a great princess for an out- 
law prince, whose wounded body she 
hides in her chamber with the aid of a 
giant attendant, and whose followers 
she is forced to betray in order to save 
his life. But no, this plausible and 
possible story was not enough for Bel- 
asco, intoxicated with the influence of 
Richepin’s ‘Du Barry ’’ (or his own— 
the question is undecided yet, I be- 
lieve) upon him. 

Consequently he introduces into this 
supposedly Japanese play a lot of pre- 
posterous material, which he seems to 
have culled from all the melodramatic, 
blood -curdling situations of Sardou, 
Richepin, and even Goethe. These 
things may be all right in a western 
melodrama, but they are all wrong ina 
Japanese play. ‘‘The Darling of the 
Gods,”’ in short, is a sort of Du Barry- 
La. Tosca-Faust Japanized, or sup- 
posedly Japanized. 

The foolish, impossible incidents and 
situations, the mistakes and the pre- 
posterous characters, all these are un- 
pardonable by one who expected to see 
a Japanese play, but Mr. Belasco is go- 
ing too far when he twists up Japanese 
history into sucha bungle. His “‘great 
scene” is a torture chamber, which ex- 
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cels any of the Spanish Inquisition, and 
which is presided over personally by 
the Minister of War, who opens little 
trap-doors and watches with apparent 
pleasure the agony of his victims. It 
may be interesting to American readers 
to know that the Minister of War in 
1876 was the Premier Sanjo, one of the 
ablest and greatest men of the time, 
while the Mikado’s Cabinet was made 
up of the heroic men who had brought 
about the Restoration. These same 
men had vigorously reformed the entire 
system of government, and torture in 
any form in the prisons was a thing of 
the dim past. So the spectacle of the 
Belasco Minister of War gloating over 
the Belasco Japanese chamber of hor- 
rors is a most outrageous libel upon 
a gentle and noble government. 

As for the hero of ‘‘The Darling of 
the Gods”’ and his little band of ten 
men, he really mystifies me. When 


this sword edict was proclaimed whole 
clans rebelled against it, and there was 
revolution rampant over the country. 
The ten samurai of Belasco, if the re- 
sisting rebels ever came down to this 


number, must have existed as late as 
1880. It might also be interesting to 
Americans to know the reason of this 
edict. It Was issued at the earnest so- 
licitation of the foreigners, because at 
this time the samurai, then become 
ronins, were in disrepute. Their fa- 
vorite pastime was to kill a foreigner 
by striking him in the back or massa- 
cring him in the dark. This form of 
“‘bravery ’’ had to be cared for by the 
zealous government, and it is a diseased 
mind which can see these offenders in 
the light of either heroes or patriots. 
We can pardon a princess who wears 
flowers in her hair and kisses a geisha 
(vide Yo-san), though between ourselves 
she would be considered a suspicious 
character in Japan, and we can pardon 
a geisha who ties her obi in front to pro- 
claim that she is a courtezan, although 
as a matter of fact the geisha of Japan 
is no more a courtezan than the term 
“‘bohemian ’’ implies in this country.. 
There are, of course, exceptional 
cases, but at all events twenty-six 
years ago the position of the geisha 
was a respected and dignified one, 


_that effect upon her. 


of the Gods’”’ 


Many of the daughters of the nobility 
and samurai took to this calling after 
the Restoration, when the fortunes of 
their family had fallen through the 
revolution. Of late years the geisha 
has degenerated to some degree, but 
even to-day the term ‘‘geisha’’ does 
not imply that she is either an inmate 
of the Yoshiwara or a _ courtezan. 
However, we can pardon Mr. Belasco 
for all these defects in view of the fact 
that we cannot expect him to be per- 
fectly informed regarding a country he 
has not visited, but we draw the line at 
the manufacture of a Japanese Du 
Barry. That is calculated to do much 
harm. People are too apt to believe 
what they see in the theatres or read in 
books. Why should they be falsely 
instructed? 

No Japanese woman ever passed 
through the shrieking, hysterical scenes 
of la Du Barry (save perhaps some 
distraught half-caste). It got upon my 
nerves and scraped them to see that 
exquisite actress, Miss Blanche Bates, 
forced to abuse her talents in this 
manner. A Japanese woman, even if 
she were a peasant and not a princess, 
such as was Yo-san, if put in this posi- 
tion, would display her emotions and 
agony in absolute muteness. Suffer- 
ings tense, excruciating, gnawing, have 
It turns her to 
stone. She is dumb, paralyzed—a 
thing blasted. Frenchwomen in the 
same position may wail and shriek and 
beat the floor with palpitating bodies. 
Never a Japanese woman. Silence — 
terrible silence —is as indicative of a 
wrenched heart as the full power of 
strenuous lungs. 

After this scene of un-Japanese hor- 
ror the hero prince escapes. Yo-san 
follows him. So do his enemies. The 
little band is trapped. The Prince de- 
nounces and would kill the Princess for 
their betrayal, but instead she is 
doomed to spend a thousand years in 
the Japanese hells. 

Thus the play would end, but that 
Mr. Belasco is not content with giving 
us enough (it is midnight now, and 
we have sat in our seats since eight 
o’clock, mind you). Two tableaux fol- 
low. They are really sublime, mystic, 
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and beautiful. They are reminiscent 
of something. Read the original 
‘‘Faust’’ in the second book, the last 
part. I believe this version is seldom 
produced in English. There is a de- 
scription of these two scenes which are 
the finale of ‘‘The Darling of the 
Gods.”’ It is as follows: 


The last scene, which takes the place of an epi- 
logue discloses a sacred mountain reaching from 
earth to heaven. Holy anchorites, whom love has 
made physically buoyant, hover in the air and give 
expression to their inner ecstasy. The angels who 
have rescued the soul of Faust arrive with their 
precious burden, and since it is not yet fully purged 
of earthly dross they surrender it to a band of 
‘*blessed boys,” child angels who had died before 
they had known sin. The soul quickly 
develops a new and radiant spiritual body and is 
borne aloft to where a band of penitent women are 
chanting the praise of the Glorified Mother. One 
of the penitents, known as Gretchen (Marguerite), 
seeing her former lover approach, begs permission 
to take him in her charge and give him his first in- 
struction in the ways of the new life. The Holy 
Mother grants the prayer, saying: ‘*‘ Come, rise to 
higher spheres! If he divines thy presence he will 
follow thee.” Thus the new-born Faust mounts 
upward to the perfect light, drawn on by the mystic 
attraction of the ‘‘ eternal womanly ”—that is, of 
redeeming love. 


‘“*The Darling of the Gods.”’ is a daz- 
zling, wondrous ‘‘production.’’ It 


quite gorges and satiates the senses of . 


eye and ear. Japan in all her glory 
surely never spread out such a peacock- 
like tail of color and Oriental splendor. 
It seemed more like a closely packed, 
overcrowded, incerise-smelling Japa- 
nese or Chinese store, or a ‘‘cozy cor- 
ner ’’ crowded with Oriental trappings, 
lights, colors, and tinkling imitation 
Japanese music—and a poor imitation 
at that—suggesting rather the melody 
of Chevalier’s ‘“Mrs. ’Awkins.’” Some 
of the drum-beating, indeed, sounded 
like a German brass band and the 
gongs like a ship’s call to dinner. It 
is a mistake to clash out such music 
every time a new personage comes 
upon the stage. 

Pictorially there was too much to see 
in ‘‘The Darling of the Gods,” a su- 
perabundance of scenery, of light, of 
color, of noises, and clatterings. Such 
a profusion of “‘properties ”’ scattered 


broadcast! Such a frightful display of 
ornaments and curios, jumbled about! 
It is un-Japanese entirely. Mr. Bel- 
asco has a wrong conception of the 
Japanese idea of art. He confuses 
Japanese with the vague notion of the 
word ‘‘oriental,’’ which to the western 
mind seems to mean chiefly gorgeous- 
ness, luxury, lavishness, and startling 
colors. In reality the Japanese abhor 
all these, and consider them shocking 
to the taste of the refined. Who ever 
saw a Japanese interior which looked 
like a nice little Japanese shop at some 
exposition in America? In reality 
there is no display of furniture, orna- 
ments, or decoration in a Japanese 
interior. Nevertheless the delicate lat- 
tice and paper screens which serve as 
walls, the beam work with its panelled 
spaces, the unbroken floor expanse, 
with the soft, closely fitting mats which 
serve as the flooring and fill every inch 
of the floor—these make up an abode 
in which there is no necessity for dec- 
oration. Iam afraid Mr. Belasco has 


been too much inspired by the furnish- 
ing of Vantine’s, or some other Ameri- 


can shop which makes a specialty of 
oriental things. 

My complaint is not only against the 
unreal aspect of these interiors, but 
that he has carried out his overlavish 
design even to the extent of trying to 
outshine nature. Real Japanese scen- 
ery is not bathed in such strenuous 
light, such as the colored electric con- 
trivances of Mr. Belasco’s machinery 
fairly pours upon his scenes. Japan is 
a land of delicate colors and lights. Its 
sun is not preposterous. It is only 
glorious. It is true Japan is called 
“The Land of Sunrise,’’ but this does 
not mean that the sun actually grows 
there. Mr. Belasco istoo literal. He 
makes his terribly big and aggressive 
sun almost touch his actors. The sun 
as it actually is in Japan is as big and 
red as Belasco’s, but it looks so far, far, 
far away, as it rises serenely or sets in 
red-gold splendor. It is an unattain- 
able thing, which makes one compre- 
hend the minds of those who fell in 
worship before it in the past. The Be- 
lasco sun is too familiar. It is as attain- 
able as any red apple at a fruit-stand, 





BALLADE OF FRANCOIS VILLON, AS HE WAS 
ABOUT TO DIE 
By JOHN D. SWAIN 


[Francois Villon, being about to die, a worthy friar would fain have shrived him, and did earnestly 
exhort him that he should confess him at this time of those acts of his life which he did regret. Villon 
bade him return yet again, that he might have tiine to bethink him of his sins. Upon the good father’s 
return, Villon was dead; but by his side were the following verses, his last, wherein he set forth those 
things which he did regret. Whereat the friar was sore grieved, and hid them away amid the manuscripts 
of his abbey, showing them to no man; yet were they found in some wise. The name of the friar, and 
the very place where stood the abbey, are forgot ; but the verses have endured unto this day.] 


I 


I, Francots Villon, ta’en at last 
To the rude bea where all must lie, 
Fain would forget the turbid Past 
And lay me down in peace, to die. 
“‘ Would I be shrived?’’ Ah—can I tell ? 
My sins but trifles seem to be, 
Nor worth the dignity of Hell ; 
If not, then ill avails it me 


To name them one and all,—and yet— 
There be some things which I regret! 


I 


The sack of abbeys, many a braul, 
A score of knife-thrusts in the dark, 
Forced oft, by Fate, against the wall, 
And years in donjons, cold and stark — 
These crimes and pains seem far away 
Now that I come at length to die: 
’T ts idle for the Past to pray, 
(’Tis hopeless for the Past to sigh) ; 
These are a troubled dream—and yet— 
For them I have but scant regret ! 


Il 


The toil my mother lived to know, 
What years I lay in gyves for debt ; 
A pretty song heard long ago: 
Where, I know not ; when, I forget ; 
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The crust I once kept for my own 
( Tho’ all too scant for my poor use), 
The friend I left to die alone, 
(Perdie! the watchman pressed us close! ) 
Trifles, against my crimes to set ! 
Yet these are all which I regret. 


IV 


Captains and cut-throats, not a few, 
And maidens fair of many a clime 
Have named me friend in the wild past 
Whenas we wallowed in the slime ; 
Gamblers and rogues and clever thieves, 
And unfroched priests, a sorry crew, 
(How stubbornly the memory cleaves 
To all who have befriended you!) 
I drain a cup to them—and yet— 
’T ts not for such I feel regret ! 


V 


My foundered horse, who died for me 
(Nor whip nor spur was his, I ween ! ) 
That day the hangman looked to see 
Poor Villon earth and sky between! 
A mongrel cur who shared my lot 
Three bitter winters on the Ile: 
He held the rabble off, God wot, 
One time I cheated in the deal: 
*T was but an instant, while I fled 
Down a vile alley known to me,— 
Back in the tavern he lay dead ; 
The gamblers raged—but I went free ! 
Humble, poor brutes at best ; and yet— 
They are the friends whom I regret! 


VI 


And eke the lilies were a-blow 
Thro’ all the sunny fields of France, 
I marked one whiter than the snow 
And would have gathered it, perchance, 
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Had not some trifie I forget 
(A Bishop’s loot, a cash of wine 
Filched from some cabaret—a bet—) 
Distracted this wild head of mine. 
A childish fancy this, and yet— 
It is a thing that I regret! 


Vil 
Again, I rode thro’ Picardy 
What time the vine was in the bud ; 
A little maiden smiled on me, 
I might have kissed her, an I would! 
I’ve known a thousand maidens since, 
And many have been kind to me,— 
I’ve never seen one quite so fair 
As she, that day in Picardy. 
Ashes of roses these, and yet— 
They are the things which I regret! 


VII 
One perfect lily grew for me, 
And blossomed on another’s breast: 
Others have clasped the little hands 
Whose rosy palms I might have pressed ; 
So, as I die, my wasted youth 
Mocks my dim eyne and fading breath :— 
Still, | have lived! And having lived 
That much is mine. 1 mock at death! 
I should confess, you say? But yet— 
For Life alone have I regret! 


ENVOY 
O bubbles of the vanished wine 
To which my lips were never set ! 
O lips that dimpled close to mine, 
Whose ruddy warmth I never mei! 
Father, but trifies these, and yet— 
They are the things which I regret! 


eC 





Books of Belles-Lettres 


DEDICATED to former students of 
the University of Texas, this volume * 
would appear to have had its origin in 
lectures for their illumination. The 
author seems, however, now to write 
down to the literary novice, and again 
to be addressing his learned profession. 
At times the language is abstract and 
academic, there is much needless and 
far from clarifying repetition, and the 
novel terminology is not so skilfully 
presented as to take immediate hold of 
the reader. The attitude is radical. 
First, our conceptions of poetry are su- 
perstitious, sentimental, absurd. The 
time-honored definitions of the art are 
pronounced inadequate and misleading, 
though the objections urged are some- 
times rather inconsequent. Rightly to 
judge poetry, one must dissociate it 
from the poet himself, who is no di- 
vinity nor sacred vessel, but a plain 
man like ourselves, and who in his 
sphere, since art is merely a skilful way 
of doing things, is no more remarkable 
than an artist of another kind in his. 
It is we who are the poets, for ‘‘as 
there can be no music without an ear 
to hear it, so there can be no poetry 
without a mind fitted and prepared to 
respond to it.” Restricting our view 
to English verse, and declaring that of 
all the nations of western Europe the 
poetry of England is the oldest and the 
richest, Mr. Liddell laments the unsci- 
entific spirit in which we regard it. 
Quantitative and accentual are terms 
equally misleading, and prosodic theo- 
ries must be entirely reconstructed. 
Stress being the genius of the language, 
upon stress our poetry must logically 
be based. Then we must discard feet 
for “‘waves of impulse,’’ verse for 
“‘thought-moment,”’ iambus for ‘‘single 
rising rhythm,’ dactyl for ‘‘double 
falling rhythm,’’ pentameter for ‘“‘five- 
wave rhythm,’’ and so on. Survivals 
of dreary Renaissance pedants are all 
these familiar words, slavishly appro- 
priated from the reign of the humani- 
ties. In terms of exact science, poetry 


*‘*An Introduction to the Scientific Study of En lish 


Prolegomena to a Science of English 


Pr y.” 
H. Liddell. Doubleday, Page, & 


. $1.25. 
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is s+ H/+-VF, which being interpreted 
is thought + human interest shot with 
emotion + verse form. All this may 
well seem surprising, but the present- 
ment is now and then quite convincing. 
Certainly, the exemplification is lumi- 
nous and interesting, and discovers no 
mean degree of analytical power. More 
than this, the letter is brushed aside 
for essentials, the emotional content is 
sought, the spiritual significance re- 
quired. Nomenclature is unimportant 
save as it indicates slovenly thinking. 
One of the most promising things 
about the work is the knowledge and 
appreciation of the great art of read- 
ing, for which Dr. Rush did so much 
as a science and Dr. Corson has done 
so much as an art. In the fulness of 
its power, literature is not realized until 
voiced. On the whole, the honest 
reader must admit that Mr. Liddell’s 
thesis has been fairly sustained, and 
hope that he may soon fulfil the 
promise implied in the title. 


Though the matter of M. Maeter- 
linck’s last book* is severely inquisi- 
tive, the presentation is so happy that 
one reads on without fatigue, and re- 
grets the end. While it is a volume 
of five essays, on “ The Mystery of Jus- 
tice,” “The Evolution of Mystery,” 
‘*The Kingdom of Matter,’’ ‘‘ The 
Past,’’ and ‘‘ Luck,’’ the variety is only 
apparent; a fine unity runs through 
the whole, and the symbolical title fitly 
comprehends them all. The common 
theme is justice, in the most intimate 
sense. First, the source of justice is 
sought, and to many the answer will be 
far from reassuring, though heterodox 
statement has become so frequent that 
its recurrence ceases to surprise and 
alarm. Here the author at once breaks 
away from Christian moorings: ‘‘I 
speak for those who do not believe in 
the existence of a-unique, all-powerful, 
infallible Judge, forever intent on our 
thoughts, our feelings, and our actions, 
maintaining justice in this world and 
completing it in the next.” But now 


***The Buried Temple.”” By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $r.40 net. 
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that justice has been torn down from 
the skies, whence and where is it? Its 
source and dwelling is in the heart and 
mind of man. With political justice, 
the examination is not so much con- 
cerned, since it is ‘‘merely the organi- 
zation of one side of social justice. 
But we shall occupy ourselves above 
all with that vague but inevitable jus- 
tice, intangible and yet so effective, 
which accompanies and sets its seal 
upon any action of our life; which ap- 
proves or disapproves, rewards or pun- 
ishes.”” Justice, then, is not mystic 
but psychologic. In nature, the au- 
thor insists, there is no moral sense— 
it is absolutely impassive and relent- 
less. For an indiscretion we suffer 
alike, whether the impulse be virtuous 
or criminal, heroic or cowardly. So 
with heredity,—there is no discrimi- 
nation; the law of uniformity operates 
infallibly in the physical heritage of the 
child, however innocently the cause in 
the parent may have been incurred. 
There is nothing novel in these decla- 
rations; they are patent to the casual 
observer, but he does not consider 
them. From him M. Maeterlinck dif- 
fers in that observation is to so alert 
a thinker impossible without reflection 
and inquiry. His effort to induce us 
also to reflect is as placid as it is lucid. 
Over his pages hovers a noontide calm, 
soothing and inviting; and yet there is 
an impulse toward realizing the best 
that is in us. He is pre-eminently in 
quest of truth, which when found will 
make us free. He exalts that higher 
life of the spirit whose reign, he be- 
lieves, is at hand. But this in no way 
incapacitates him for assuming a sane 
attitude towards the kingdom of mat- 
ter, for he frankly recognizes that ‘‘we 
are, after all, only fragments of animate 
matter.’” It does save him from the 
extreme of ‘‘throning the material ”’ 
within him. Just as in ‘‘Rabbi Ben 
Ezra” the soul and the flesh alike have 
claims upon us, but of the legitimate su- 
premacy there is surely no difficulty in 
forming a right judgment. We must 
learn that crimes against the body be- 
come veritable crimes against human 
destiny. On the other hand, while ‘“‘we 
should strive to endow it with all pos- 
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sible vigor and beauty,’’ it must ac- 
knowledge the spirit’s mastery. Not 
the least interesting of the chapters is 
the concluding essay on ‘‘Luck,’”’ in 
which the same conceptions of justice 
prevail, and the same spiritual values 
are expounded. Asa whole, the book 
is inspiring and uplifting. So search- 
ing an inquiry into the issues of life 
should help others to that sincerity 
which breathes from every page. 


Whatever value may be set upon Mr. 
Warner’s previous work, this posthu- 
mous volume,* meritorious as it is, 
would seem to find its highest justifica- 
tion as a further revelation of person- 
ality. And with this view of the 
matter his best friends are glad to be 
content. We like him the better for 
the old familiar marks. Here are the 
same grateful versatility, the inevitable 
charm, the wholesome purpose which 
we have grown accustomed to expect 
as never-failing characteristics. The 
dominance of the personal note links 
him not unworthily with Addison, 
Lamb, and Irving, whose perennial 
grace and sympathetic human outlook 
have won all hearts. In the title essay 
the author points out that, though in 
literature as in costume, shifting and 
uncertain taste is common, there is 
yet discoverable in both a radical and 
primitive law of beauty. Greek dress, 
as Greek art, impresses us not by its 
oddness, but by its absolute and eternal 
loveliness, for there are permanent 
standards of judgment. ‘‘Is there any 
way to tell a good book from a bad 
one?’’ asks Mr. Warner, and answers 
unhesitatingly : *“‘Yes—as certainly as 
you can tell a good picture from a bad 
one, or a good egg from a bad one.” 
The historical novel is set down as a 
literary fashion which has had its little 
day and is ceasing to be, its vogue due 
to unwary acceptance of the specious 
for the genuine. Of excellence in any 
literary form, the criteria, reduced to 
their lowest terms, are three,—sim- 
plicity, knowledge of human nature, 
and charm, ‘‘a matter more or less of 
style, and which may be defined as the 

*“* Fashions in Literature, and Other Literary and Social 


Essays and Addresses.’’ By Charles Dudley Warner. Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. $1.20 net. 
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agreeable personality of the writer.’’ 
These canons are gracefully applied by 
Mr. H. W. Mabie in the introduction 
which he has provided. Whether Mr. 
Warner is making a Commencement ad- 
dress, chatting in the Editor’s Study, 
dedicating a monument to Nathan 
Hale, addressing a social science con- 
vention on the status and education of 
the negro or on the sane attitude to- 
wards the criminal class, discussing the 
everlasting American newspaper or 


copyright or what you will, he is the 
same amiable personality. Endowed 
with keen penetration and great nat- 
ural earnestness, he never fusses or 
lacks a genial humor and a saving com- 
mon-sense. The book is an emphatic 
protest against our complacent self-suf- 
ficiency, our tendency to be engrossed 
in the material, one varied appeal for a 
chance for the spirit; modest and un- 
pretentious, if not a great, it is a good 
book. A. I. pu P. C. 


Books of To-Day and Books of To-Morrow 


DEAR BELINDA: 

I have been let loose in many li- 
braries, and have found my way 
through them mostly without diff- 
culty. But this vast library which 
comes suddenly upon us at Christmas- 
time is a much more difficult job to 
tackle. Often have I told anxious au- 
thors that Christmas is the best time 
to publish, and now I am sorry I told 
them anything of the kind. 


The book as a Christmas gift to our- 
selves, to the children, and to our best 
friends is an established thing. The 
past ten or fifteen years have seen im- 
mense improvements in the general 
style of Christmas books, their illus- 
trations, their subject-matter, and their 


binding. The next few years will 
probably see much greater develop- 
ments. That tyrant, the small boy, 
has had a great deal to do with this 
improvement. The small boy and girl 
have declined to be any longer satisfied 
with Aunt Charlotte or Aunt Louisa. 
They have demanded a more cheerful 
tone, and they have got it. The 
schoolboy and the schoolgirl refused 
to be “‘improved”’ off the face of the 
earth. The “improving” book is 
dead, simply because boys and girls 
refused to recognize them or to read 
them. They are now seldom met 
with, and never except in a very prig- 
gish, clean, and uncut condition at a 
greatly reduced price. When one ac- 
tually begins to enumerate the good 
books for boys and the good books for 
girls, the fact is revealed that the boys 


have certainly got the best of it. Each 
year the books for boys are much su- 
perior to the books for girls. Girls 
have so few good books that they now 
fall back upon the boys’ books. 

In a recent lecture on Education, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw was discussing girls’ 
books, and asserted, in his Hibernian 
manner, that the most appropriate book 
for a girl would be a book of fashions. 
‘‘Fancy teaching a young girl what 
were the exports of Ceylon. That was 
part of the technical education of an 
importer.’’ Every woman, added Mr. 
Shaw, ought to be taught to be a 
Duchess, “‘in case she ever wanted to 
go to the seaside and do that sort of 
thing.’’ We hear so much of primary 
education and of secondary education. 
Whatever primary education may be, 
it is not, as it should be, the develop- 
ment of the living expression of our 
own ideas; and, as to secondary edu- 
cation, it would appear often to be the 
infliction merely of second-hand ideas. 

Now that Henty has gone, there will 
be his place to fill, and boys, girls, and 
parents as well, will all have a voice 
in choosing a successor. Kipling, we 
know, being a genius, can and will do 
what he pleases in the matter. His 
new book, ‘‘ Just So Stories,” is by far 
the most successful book this Christ- 
mas-time, Mr. Lang’s ‘‘Book of Ro- 
mance ’’ and Miss Sharp’s ‘‘ The Other 
Boy’’ being sure of many readers. 
Henty chose for his last leading book 
the story of ‘‘Kitchener in the Sou- 
dan,”’ and there are two other new 
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Henty books, “‘With the British Le- 
gion,’ a story of the Carlist wars, 
and ‘‘The Treasure of the Incas,’’ a 
story of missing treasure in Peru. I 
must not omit to name Fitchett, whose 
books have become quite famous. 
There is a new one just ready, ‘‘ Nelson 
and his Captains,’’ being sketches of 
famous seamen. This book will help 
to enlighten the mind of Smith minz- 
mus, whose ideas upon Nelson were 
nebulous: 


Nelson was a little man, with only one arm. 
He had been a sailor-boy, and used to get up 
masts; so, when he got old, he swarmed up a 
pillar. Having only one hand, he could not get 
down again, and has stayed there ever since. 


The colored books for little children 
include some excellent clever fooling 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ames. Their new 
book is ‘‘Wonderful England,” with 
plenty of most amusing colored pic- 
tures, and some very good rhymes. 
The rhyme and the accompanying pic- 
ture occupying pages 10 and II would 
make an excellent Christmas card for 
every M.P.- 

The ‘‘Golliwogg,’’ notwithstanding 
his motor-car adventures last year, is 
still alive, and this year more daring 
than ever in an air-ship. Mr. Lucas 
has some very amusing verses in a 
volume entitled “‘The Visit to Lon- 
don,’’ and these have been illustrated 
by F. D. Bedford. The book includes 
a visit by the children to the Zoo, 
where 


, 


They bought in the Refreshment room 
Some luncheon from a d/onde, 

And Uncle made a dreadful pun 
Concerning Spiers and Pond. 

Their notice boards describe them as 
‘* Contractors,” ‘* but,” said he, 

‘* The bun I’m eating tells me that 
‘ Expanders’ it should be.” 


There are picture books, too, for 
““grown-ups,’’ and some of great mag- 
nificence,— Sir Walter Armstrong’s 
book upon Turner and another upon 
Hogarth, Mr. Reginald Lister’s book 
upon Jean Goujon, ‘‘the Correggio of 
sculpture.” Mr. Lister has very hap- 
pily chosen an artist upon whom very 
little has been written, and Mrs. Fran- 


kau, who wrote the magnificent vol- 
ume upon “‘ Eighteenth Century Color 
Prints,’’ has just published an even 
finer book upon John Raphael Smith. 
No book has so far existed upon Ra- 
phael Smith, and this, considering the 
fine quality of his work, is amazing. 
This book upon Raphael Smith is by 
far the best illustrated book of the 
year. Dana Gibson’s ‘‘The Social 
Ladder’’ contains a further series of 
social pictures, exhibiting much humor 
and much good draughtsmanship. 
There is ‘‘The Gibson Calendar’’ as 
well. Lady Dilke is completing her 
studies of French eighteenth-century 
art by a volume upon the French En- 
gravers, the men who made the illus- 
trations for the most beautiful books 
which have ever been issued. The 
great book by Inigo Triggs upon 
**Formal Gardens ’’ has just been com- 
pleted by the publication of a third 
part, and the whole work makes a most 
magnificent series of architectural de- 
signs. One more book of this class I 
will name, “‘Old English Songs and 
Dances,’’ containing a most harmo- 
nious blending of old and new ideas. 
The illustrations, by Graham Robert- 
son, are picturesque and quaint, with a 
modern interpretation of the old-time 
spirit. 

There are many new books of me- 
moirs, some good, and others which 
we could well do without. We have 
Kriiger’s Memoirs, in two octavo vol- 
umes, which remind us of the nonsense 
riddle, ‘‘Why did Oom Paul?’”’ To 
which the best answer yet discovered 
is, ‘‘Because the Transvaal Boers.”’ 
Mr. Kriiger thought that he had not 
completed his pious programme until 
he had fulfilled the wish expressed long 
since by one Job, viz.—that mine ad- 
versary had written a book. 


But now for nothing more we look, 
Our enemy hath writ a book. 


I think that I have given Mr. Kriiger’s 
Memoirs as much space as they deserve. 
De Wet’s book, which when I write is 
not yet out, may confidently be ex- 
pected to be a readable and valuable 
contribution to the history of the past 
few years. When wounds are healed, 
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and time has done its work, we may 
perhaps hope for a humorous history of 
the war, and I believe that a true his- 
tory of the war would be a humorous 
history. De Wet is no doubt truthful 
according to his lights, but he is hardly 
likely to prove an author of humor. 
Other Memoirs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are Charles Brookfield’s amusing 
recollections, and Mr. George Russell’s 
**For Better! For Worse!’’ Mr. El- 
win’s ‘‘Eighteenth-Century Men of 
Letters,” Austin Dobson’s two vol- 
umes, ‘“‘Sidewalk Studies,’’ and his 
*‘Memoir of Richardson,” represent 
some of the books newly published 
upon the Eighteenth Century. 

There is a magnificent work upon 
the Stuarts just about to be issued, 
containing numerous reproductions of 
portraits, miniatures, and interesting 
relics of the seventeenth century. The 
publication of the book upon Roches- 
ter and some other characters of the 
later Stuart period has led Mr. G. S. 
Street to come forward once more to 
champion Charles the Second and his 
time. ‘‘The morality of all wealthy 
societies is the same,”’ says Mr. Street, 
“‘excepting our own, in which, of 
course, there has been no breath of 
scandal within the memory of man.”’ 
A memoir of Charles the Second and 
a life of Nell Gwynne just published 
together in one volume coristitute an 
excellent epitome of a very merry time 
among jolly, romping women. There 
is no other memoir of Charles the 
Second or of the period so convenient 
a companion to ‘‘Pepys’ Diary” as 
this volume. 

**The Letters of the Princess Lieven” 
contain much good stuff for the history 
of the early years of the nineteenth 
century. ‘‘It is ridiculous,” writes the 
Princess, ‘‘to say that there are politi- 
cal parties in England—it is n’t true. 
There are.only men who wish to keep 
their places, and others who wish to 
occupy them.’ 
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Sidney Whitman’s ‘‘ Personal Remi- 
niscences of Bismarck ’’ will be found 
a very entertaining book of gossip. 
One of thé subjects of difference be- 
tween Bismarck and the present Em- 
peror concerned champagne. The 
Emperor drank German champagne 
“from motives of economy and also 
from patriotic motives,’’ but with Bis- 
marck patriotism stopped short at the 
region of his stomach. 

If there is one thing conspicuous by 
its absence among our new books it is 
poetry. Mr. Swinburne, it is true, an- 
nounces a new volume, but we know 
not when it willappear. Mr. Newbolt 
has a little book of ballads, ‘‘ The Sail- 
ing of the Longships.’’ Mr. George 
Leveson-Gower, whose name is so well 
known in high politics, has surprised 
some, at any rate, of his friends by 
publishing a collection of admirable 
sonnets and translations from the Greek 
anthology. Sentiment is not of much 
account in the House of Commons, 
and many a minstrel bard has had 
the poetry crushed out of him in that 
matter-of-fact assembly. Fortunately, 
Mr. Leveson-Gower is now able to pub- 
lish sonnets without referring the mat- 
ter to a constituency or even to his old 
friends on the opposition benches. 
Mr. Leveson-Gower will not, I hope, 
be surprised if told that his poems, as 
indeed all poems should, reflect a very 
affectionate nature. The book is pret- 
tily dedicated to the poet’s beautiful 
wife, but beyond this we have poems 
to ‘‘Norah”’ and “‘ Rita,” a lady called 
‘The Pole Star,” and several others to 
whom cryptic initials alone are at- 
tached. I have said enough to show 
that this volume treats of love in a 
generous way. In poetry all else than 
love is as dust and ashes. 


Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 
Lonpon, December, 1902. 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory. 


They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine, 


Books 


on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, ¥r., Carolyn 
Shipman, Edith M. Thomas, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editor. : 


ART 


Holbrook—Otto—Mythological Japan; or The 
Symbolisms of Mythology in Relation to 
Japanese Art. By Theodore S. Holbrook 
and Alexander F. Otto. With Illustra- 
tions, Drawn in Japan, by Native Artists. 
Drexel Biddle. $7.50. 

The need for such a work as the joint authors 
of “Mythological Japan” have compiled is 
obvious. There exists no volume which com- 
bines in equal proportions. the esthetic and 
antique interpretation of that symbolism 
which so bewilders the average Occidental in 
the presence of Japanese ornamental decora- 
tion. It is to the enduring credit of this art 
that it has made its way on purely external 
grounds. The meanings of dragon, and cherry 
blossom, of drooping Wistaria or frawning 
Fusiyama have remained hidden to those who 
have admired without understanding. It is 
hence with a sense of gratitude that one ex- 
tends welcome to a book which tells to eye and 
to mind the deeper significance of these sym- 
bols. The work is fully illustrated and the 
notes are clear and concise. The only source 
of regret is that either the authors themselves, 
or Professor Maxwell Somerville, who con- 
tributes a “Foreword,” did not preface the 
text by a general introduction treating the in- 
ception and development of an art which has 
so profoundly influenced latter-day drawing, 
painting, and decoration outside the Land of 
the Dragon Fly. 


Holmes—Constable, and his Influence on 
Landscape Painting. By C. J. Holmes. 
With Seventy-seven Photogravure Plates. 


London: Constable; New 
$35.00. 
This becoming tribute to the greatest of 
English landscape painters will receive am- 


pler notice in a future number of THE 
CRITIC. 


ork: Dutton. 


Miller—Pictures in the Wallace Collection. 
By Frederick Miller. With Illustrations. 
London: Pearson; New York: Dutton. 
$3.00. 

This is not the usual mechanically compiled 

handbook, but a volume of miniature essays, 

critical and biographical, written around cer- 
tain of the greater masters represented in the 

Wallace Collection. The British public is only 

beginning. to realize the incomparable rich- 

ness of Hertford House, whose collections 


were bequeathed to the nation in 1897 by the 
widow of Sir Richard Wallace. Mr. Claude 
Phillips, Keeper of the Collection, has, how- 
ever, done much discriminating technical 
interpretation, and the present volume, for 
simplicity and directness, recommends itself in 
equally high terms tothelayman. Mr. Miller’s 
letterpress is supplemented by numerous re- 

roductions of the chief paintings, Franz Hals’s 
inimitable “‘ Laughing Cavelier” forming the 
frontispiece. 


Ricci—Pintoricchio. (Bernardino di Betto of 
Perugia.) His Life, Work, and Time. By 
Corrado Ricci, Director of the Brera, 
Milan. From the Italian by Florence 
Simmonds. With fifteen Plates in Color, 
six Plates in Photogravure, and many 
full-page and Text Illustrations. Lon- 
don: Heinemann; Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott. $20.00. c 

An extended review of this work will appear 

in a forthcoming number of Tue Critic. 


Williamson—The Book of Beauty (Era of King 
Edward VII.). A Collection of Beautiful 
Portraits. With Literary, Artistic, and 
Musical Contributions by Men and 
Women of the Day. Edited and arranged 
by Mrs. F. Harcourt Williamson. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson; Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott.- $35.00. 

It is only in England that such a sumptuous 

pot-pourri of prose, verse, music, and feminine 
ousness could have been compressed be- 

tween book covers. The literary contribu- 
tions to this somewhat bulky ‘Book of 


’ Beauty”’ are by various hands, from the Ven. 


Archdeacon Sinclair to the vivacious Mrs. 
Alec Tweedie. ‘The graphic transcriptions of 
national loveliness eo eg among others, por- 
traits by the virile Sargent, delicately appeal- 
ing miniatures by Miss Kissner, and sketches 
by the Marchioness of Granby. The book 
confronts one, it may almost be said, with an 
embarras de beauté—an unusual and stimu- 
lating experience. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Bevan—tThe Prometheus Bound of A¢schylus. 
Rendered into English verse by Edwyn 
Robert Bevan. Nutt. $1.40. 

Mr. Bevan has not only rendered the ‘‘ Pro- 

metheus Bound”’ into English verse, but into 

English verse of a high average, and which 


contains such resounding lines as: 
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Lament redoubled on lament, and groans 
Wind-wasted. Who shall turn the heart of 
Zeus ?”’ 

But in v. 228 “‘was sat” is awkward, if not 
incorrect. We doubt, too, the propriety of 
using a verb like ‘‘to engine” in translating a 
dead language. In v. 273 the meaning of, 
‘How all shall end be perfect’’ is more than 
obscure. There must be an omission or mis- 
take here. 


Brooke—The Poetry of Robert Browning. B 
Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. Crowell. 
$1.50, net. 

There is no doubt that much of Browning is 
obscure, and those who wish for an illuminat- 
ing introduction to his works cannot do better 
than take Rev. Stopford Brooke as guide and 
expositor. None is more fitted than he to 
discuss the Victorian poets, and he brings 
mature judgment and taste to his congenial 
tasks. In mind and temperament he is per- 
haps more akin to Tennyson than Browning. 
His contrast of the two great poets in his 
opening chapters, full of thought and insight, 
is not untinged by this natural sympathy, 
which, indeed, even adds interest to his study 
of the one some of us think as great, or greater, 
than Tennyson. The whole book is a valu- 
able contribution to Browning literature, and 
should, and doubtless will, be widely read. 


Matthews—Aspects of Fiction. 
Ventures in Criticism. By Brander 
Matthews. Scribner. $1.25, net. 


This is a third and enlarged edition of Professor 
Brander Matthews’s “‘ Aspects of Fiction,” a 
collection of short and readable essays. We 
notice Professor Matthews’s laudable attempt 
to spell ‘‘ryme”’ correctly, but if he really care 
for etymological spelling, he should preserve 
the historic ‘‘u”’ in words like ‘‘humor,”’ 
“honor,” “vigor,” etc. Inastyle that is gen- 
erally clear and simple, one stumbles occasion- 
ally at such words as ‘“‘brightsome’” and 
‘“‘dramaturgic’”’ put for their shorter equiva- 
lents. As for ‘‘robustious,” it is altogether 
objectionable. 


And other 


BIOGRAPHY 


Clark—‘he Alcotts in Harvard. By Annie M. 
L. Clark. Clark. $1.50. 

Personal reminiscences of the ‘‘ Transcenden- 
talist”” colony of sixteen persons, including 
Bronson Alcott, his wife, and his four children, 
that in 1843 settled in the town of Harvard, 
Mass. Louisa Alcott, then a child of eleven, 
afterwards told part of the strange and pathetic 
story in her ‘‘ Transcendental Wild Oats’’—a 
single chapter in what was at first intended to 
be a story aptly entitled ‘“‘The Cost of an 
Idea,’’—and Mrs. Clark, in the New England 
Magazine, has given further details, which 
form part of the present booklet. It is 
brought out in elegant form, with photographic 
illustrations, fac-similes of letters, etc. Emer- 
son called Alcott ‘‘a tedious archangel,’ but 
the narrative of this portion of his unselfish 
but most unpractical career will be found any- 
thing but tedious, : 


Federn—Dante and his Time. 
Federn. Illustrated. McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $2.00. 

A book that aims to give the biography of 
Dante, with his relations, not merely to his 
own country and period, but to the course of 
general European history, political, social, and 
religious. Part I. deals with the time, its 
new ideals, the combat between church and 
state, the social conditions, the scholasticism, 
the universities, and the literature of the 
eriod; and Part II. with Dante himself and 
is works. The author makes no special at- 
tempt at original research, but works out the - 
results of the investigations of others. Doubt- 
ful and disputed points are treated with ju- 
dicial impartiality. The book is at once 
scholarly and entertaining, and is a note- 
worthy contribution to the literature of the 

subject. 


By Karl 


Merriman—Life and Letters of Thomas Crom- 
well. By Roger Bigelow Merriman. 2 
vols. Clarendon Press. $6.00. 


This scholarly monograph, written in the Ger- 
man manner (with all that is implied thereby), 
has for subject-matter one of the most inter- 
esting of England’s statesmen,—interesting 
not only on account of his personality, but 
also because-his sphere of action was in that 
great transitional age, the centre of which is 
occupied by the reign of Henry VIII. Mr. 
Merriman’s work is two-foldinits nature; he 
has written the life of Cromwell and he has also 
edited all the available letters written by that 
statesman. His work as editor is pre-emi- 
nently satisfactory, and displays most minute 
and painstaking accuracy. His work as biog- 
trapher cannot be commended so completely. 
The unfortunate “‘lues Boswelliana” has led 
him into many exaggerations and inconsist- 
encies. His biography, however, is a distinct 
contribution to our knowledge, and will be in- 
dispensable to students of the period. The 
success of the work is gratifying from the 
national standpoint as well as from that of 
Anglo-Saxon comity, as Mr. Merriman is a 
graduate of Harvard, and wrote his mono- 
graph as a student at Oxford. 


Murray—Jeanne d’Arc. Being the Story of 
her Life, her Achievements, and her 
Death, as Attested on Oath and Set forth 
in the Original Documents. Edited b 
T. Douglas Murray. McClure, Phillips 
Co. $5.00. 

The heroic figure of the Maid of Orleans is best 

known to us through the medium of drama- 

tists and historians of or near our own times. 

In this record of her trials and of the examina- 

tion on oath of her contemporaries, and espe- 

cially in the depositions of the villagers of 

Domremy, we have the testimony of her own 

life and times; and it is as moving and con- 

vincing as it is plain and unvarnished. That 
of the simple folk of Domremy is of absorbing 
interest and may be summed up in the words 
of Jean Morel, laborer: ‘‘She was so good that 
all the village of Domremy loved her.” 

It is strange such a document should have 
lain hidden for centuries in the archives of 
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France and now for the first time be trans- 
lated into — The book is well printed 
and illustrated. 


Reid—William Black, Novelist. ‘A Biography. 
By Wemyss Reid. Harper. $1.50. 

In no sense definitive, this book, even as a 
labor of love by a friend, is a rather disap- 
pointing memorial. This is the more surpris- 
ing, since Sir Wemyss Reid’s experience as a 
ps would lead one to expect clever 
performance. But this work does not ex- 
hibit even ordinary literary skill,—it is, in 
fact, slovenly. Certain lapses in 

appear habitual; praise is indiscriminate 
sometimes puerile; the matter is scrappy, and 
the proportion bad. For critical estimates of 
the novelist’s stories the reader will look in 
vain. Indeed, the good features of the book 
are precisely those for which the author is 
least responsible. True, his professed aim is 
to present the man; but even this has been 
clumsily and rather inadequately done. In 
spite of all this, however, the curious admirers 
of Black will find here much that will make 
the biography worth a hasty reading. 


Riley—The Founder of Mormonism. B 
er Riley. Dodd, Mead & 
1.50. 
Professor Riley’s careful and comprehensive 
book will stand as authority on a subject that 
has met with very little scholarly or even im- 
partial consideration. After his examination 
of many sources, including a particularl 
significant inquiry into the ancestry of pose 
Smith, Professor Riley has reached the con- 
clusion, which he reasonably supports, that 
the Mormon prophet’s “‘ visions’’ were merely 
epileptic seizures, or rather the construction 
put upon these by an illiterate and imagina- 
tive mind. ‘‘Fits” are, it appears, charac- 
teristic of the Smith family. Professor Riley 
also believes that Joseph had acquired cer- 
tain —— methods of auto-hypnosis and 
that in the trances thus induced he dictated 
the preposterous volume known as the “ Book 
of Mormon.” The book is a suggestive study 
in abnormal psychology, though the presenta- 
tion of the interesting material is somewhat 
lacking in sequence. 


St. Elme—Memoirs of a Contem 
Ida St. Elme. Translate 
Strachey. Doubleday, 
$2.75, net. 

Reminiscences of an adventuress, born in 

1778; married at twelve to a Belgian gentle- 

man; engaged in an intrigue with a French 

officer when scarce fifteen; refusing her hus- 
band’s offer of forgiveness and abandoning 
him; going to France and Milan with General 

Moreau and passing as his wife; deserting him 

for Marshal Ney, for whom she had a more 

lasting passion, following him to Moscow and 
later to Waterloo in male disguise; inciden- 
tally —_—e with Talleyrand (who once 
played the lady’s maid, using thousand-franc 
notes as curl-papers for her disordered hair) ; 
concerned in much political strategy—carry- 
ing secret despatches to Napoleon at Elba, for 
instance; and telling the whole story with 
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utmost frankness and French vivacity, yet 
with commendable decency. The historical 
matter, if trustworthy from such a source, is 
for the most part new and curious, and the 
translation is well done. The illustrations are 
mainly portraits from old prints. 


FICTION 


Barlow—The Founding of Fortunes—By Jane 
Barlow. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

So far as having a happy ending is concerned 
Miss Jane Barlow has conformed, but she has 
conformed only in this one thing. The con- 
struction of her story, the handling of her 
material, are her own, and the result is that 
she has given an impression of real life in her 
book such as few writers, and almost no 
women writers, give. She paints the life of 
her people as she has seen it, a bleak and 
barren life, made bitter by extreme poverty, 
where the great and absorbing interest is how 
to keep body and soul together. It is a sto 
where no concessions are made to the spirit 
which demands the pretty-pretty of the 
writer. There is in this, as in other of Miss 
Barlow’s work, a grimness which is only 
tempered by her sense of humor. 


Black—Richard Gordon. By Alexander 

Black. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50. 
“Richard Gordon”’ is a problem novel with 
the problem deftly tucked under cover of a 
conscientiously complete picture of modern 
New York life. The book invites quotation, 
its -chief value consisting in Mr. Black’s 
felicitous phrasing of his rather unusually 
acute observations of manners and men. As 
so often happens, the minor characters are 
more definitely individual than the major ones, 
and as still more often happens, the hero is a 
shade too flawless. Mr. handles his 
romance ve: ingerly and perhaps the re- 
lations of Richard and Julia are a trifle 
shadowy considering the five hundred and 
more pages that have been written about 
them. evertheless ‘‘ Richard Gordon” is an 
able and well-considered piece of workman- 
ship, distinctly above the average novels of 
the day. 


Carling—The Shadow of the Czar. By John 

R. Carling. . Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Not all the romance and adventure in this 
story sounds convincingly original. The love 
story of Barbara, the Czernovese princess, 
masquerading as her own murdered sister, 
and Captian oodhull, the young Englishman 
who, after Homeric deeds of valor, becomes 
“Paul, Prince of Czernova,”’ has something of 
an Anthony Hope flavor, though lacking his 
dextrous touch. By refusing all concessions 
to plausibility and punctuating his story with 
earthquakes,murders, duels, masquerades, and 
mysteries Mr. Carling has achieved a book 
that is justly claimed not to have a dull page. 


Comstock—Tower or Throne. By Harriet T. 

Comstock. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
“A strong desire to make you love one to 
whom history has not always been kind’’ has 
inspired this story of the girlhood of Elizabeth 
of England. When an author-confesses that 
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she has followed her “‘own untrodden ways,” 
her book is plainly not one to be criticised as 
history. As fiction, however, it is hardly 
forceful enough to constitute its own excuse 
for being. 


Cutting—Little Stories of Married Life. By 
Mary Stuart Cutting. McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.25. 
The suburbs, the servant-problem, croup, 
evening card-parties, husbands’ failures to 
remember anniversaries, and wives’ reluctance 
to ask for money are the most prominent ele- 
ments of married life as Mrs. Cutting de- 
scribes it. It is not intended to be a depress- 
ing picture, and if the stories have any argu- 
mentative purpose, it is the defence of the 
humdrum. Perhaps the reason the book is 
not more inspiriting is that its people are so 
rigidly, hopelessly average; and it takes some- 
thing ———— genius to transfigure the 
dulness of the average. 


Dahn—A Captive of the Roman Eagles. B 
Felix Dahn. Translated by Mary }. 
Safford. McClurg. $1.50. 


An old-fashioned type of story, with an ex- 
cess of superlatives in description. The 
material, drawn from the wars between the 
Teutons and ancient Romans, is picturesque 
and interesting, but Felix Dahn, in this 
country at least, seems hardly likely to rival 
the popularity of Georg Ebers. 


Desmond—tThe Heart of Woman. By Harry 
W. Desmond. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 


This novel is misnamed. It is the heart of 
man, in all its traditional lack of constancy, 
for which Mr. Desmond is the —— 
apologist. Ralph Tennant, his hero, loves 
two women at the same time and is married, 
unfortunately, to the one that he loves less. 
He confides his sad predicament to both the 
objects of his devotion, and the confession 
naturally results in a good deal of unhappiness. 
Your modern psychological novelist would 
have followed this situation to the bitter end. 
Mr. Desmond provides an artificial solution 
of the difficulty in the shape of a fatal illness 
that removes one of the trio. 


Dixon—The Leopard’s Spots. A Romance of 
the White Man’s Burden, 1865-1900. 
By Thomas Dixon, Jr. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Dixon’s story is strong in emotional power 
and logical in construction. It reads like a 
section of a biography. Written from the 
point of view of a Southerner, it is valuable 
in giving us the feeling of the white South 
about the negro problem. Asa picture of the 
frightful political chaos which reigned during 
the early days of the ‘‘ Reconstruction period,” 
we dare not say that it is greatly exaggerated. 
The pathos of the tale is simple and pro- 
Sensi It is the most human novel we have 
fallen upon for many weeks, and its interest 
is in living questions. At the same time it 
is a novel, not a religious tract or a political 
diatribe. 


Gordon—S ers at the Gate. 
Gordon. Jewish Publication 
America. $1.50. 

These ‘‘tales of Russian Jewry” are told with 

unusual power. Few volumes of short stories 

have the range of subject and breadth of view 
that make this book so well worth reading. 

While free from mannerism. or straining for 

effect, each story is a complete drama, carried 

arunany and confidently to an inevitable con- 
clusion. 


By Samuel 
iety of 


Hall—A Downrenter’s Son. By Ruth Hall. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The “ Downrenter’s Son” is a good story,— 
more than this, it is a vivid picture of life in 
the country district of New York sixty years 
ago. The writer’s knowledge of time does 
not give a “looked-up”’ effect, but conceals 
itself unobtrusively in the story. The theme 
itself is an interesting one and the love in- 
terest is told charmingly enough, but it gives 
the effect of existing in this especial sto 
because there is a popular aeuiadian that all 
novels must be love stories. 


Higgins—Out of the West. 
Higgins. Harper. $1.50. 
“‘Out of the West”’ deals with life at Colum- 
bia Junction,—‘‘the deadest town between 
Omaha and Ogden.” To write interestingly 


By Elizabeth 


of the superlatively dead in village life de- 
mands skill; but when firemen’s balls, politi- 
cal meetings, and provincial coquet 


are dis- 
cussed with few redeeming graces of style, it 
makes rather depressing reading. The sweep 
of the prairies, the rollicking humor of the 
real West, are conspicuously absent. Miss 
Higgins is dealing with the middle West, 
with its crude social life, freight and crop 
problems. To those who like to hear the 
droning of a parlor organ above the stultifying 
gossip of a small town, ‘‘Out of the West’ 
will be welcome. 


Jacobs—At Sunwich Port. By W. W. Jacobs. 
Scribner. $1.50. 


Out of a well-worn plot the author has by his 
wit and humor evolved a readable book. He 
plunges with refreshing promptness into the 
story, sketches the characters with a firm hand, 
and hastens the movement throughout. The 
interest never flags. As the title reveals, the 
scene is laid in a seaside town, and invigorat- 
ing breezes pervade the pages—‘‘an honest 
seafaring smell, known to the educated of 
Sunwich as ozone.” There is the conven- 
tional quarrel between the two households, 
and the inevitable wooing of the daughter of 
Capulet by the son of Montagu. But the woo- 
ing is not conventional, for the charming Kate 
is a true daughter of the overbearing sea- 
captain, the only being who does not stand in 
awe of him, and “‘withal as sweet as English 
air can make her.” Hence Jim Hardy, with 
all his masterful determination and “carefully 
constructed audacity,” finds some difficulty in 
making good his assertion that a man of any 
strength of will need not suffer a disappoint- 
ment inlove. Mrs. Kingdom, Sam Wilks, the 
Kybirds, Mr. Nathan Smith, Teddy Silk and 
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his mother would do honor to Dickens. The 
pursuit of Mr. Wilks by Mrs. Silk is as divert- 
ing as it is persistent, while the duping of the 
artful Smith and the extrication of Jack 
Nugent from an unfortunate entanglement is 
one of the cleverest bits of a clever k. 


Jerome—Paul Kelver. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


The hardest reputation in the world to live 
down is the reputation of being a humorist. 
“Once a funny man always a funny man,” says 
the public. It is probably because they 
realize this so keenly that the publishers of 
“Paul Kelver” have announced on the false 
cover of the book that it has been ‘favorably 
compared to ‘ David Copperfield.’”’ It is not 
in the least like ‘‘ David Copperfield,” neither 
is it in the least like any of Mr. Jerome’s pre- 
vious work. It is a charming book of a much 
higher order than anything that the author 
has done, and Mr. Jerome is to ‘be congratu- 
lated that he has broken away from his ‘three 
men’”’ in favor of such a delightful person as 
Paul Kelver. 


Kent—The House Opposite. 
Kent. Putnam. $1.00. 


Elizabeth Kent has made bold to invade a 
precinct—that of the all but unvarnished 
“mystery” oe store for some occult 
reason, habitually arrogated to the supple- 
mentary sex. Ifthe characters in ‘‘The = se 
Opposite’’ lack both color and conviction, the 
reader’s interest is at once piqued and forth- 
with maintained, and his attention ingeniously 
coaxed forward. Contrary to custom, in this 
elucidation of an ostensible murder of a more 
than complex order, it is not the dark horse 
that is ultimately led forth, but the most 
obvious steed among—but we betray. The 
story possesses several novel features. 
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Levett-Yeats—The Lord Protector. By S. 

Levett-Yeats. Longmans, Green. $1.50. 
Mr. Levett-Yeats’s story contains few im- 
probable details and no irrelevant ones. There 
is even some human nature of an obvious sort 
in his story. On the whole somewhat of an 
a in merit on the average book of the 

nd. 


Lynde—The Master of Appleby. By Francis 

Lynde. Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.50. 
Its author describes this Revolutionary ro- 
mance as ‘‘a novel tale concerning itself in 
part with the great struggle in the two 
Carolinas; but chiefly with the adventures 
therein of two gentlemen who loved one and 
the same lady.” The language in which this 
dashing and eventful history is told is pains- 
qkngy archaic,—as, for instance: ‘‘ ‘Now, 
God praised!’ quoth Richard, most fer- 
vently. ‘Another hour in this cursed kennel 
‘with the fever on me and I should be a 
yammering loosewit.’ ’’ 


Merriman—The Vultures. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. Harper. $1.50.- 
The misfortunes of Poland and her patriots 
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are getting to be a little overworked as a 
theme for novelists. enry Seton Merriman, 
who has a very decided knack at this sort of 
thing, handles the subject with much more 
dash and plausibility than most of his rivals, 
and “The Vultures,’’—a story of a group of 
diplomatist-scouts hovering on the brink of a 
Polish insurrection—is distinctly readable. 
Commendable and telling restraint is shown 
in the love-story of Wanda, the Polish 
princess, and Cartoner, the English diplo- 
matist. But why does Mr. Merriman intro- 
duce such an element of bad form as his three 
unnecessarily caricatured Americans? 


Miiller—Memories: a Story of German Love 
from the German of Max Miiller. By 
George P. Upton. McClurg & Co. $2.00. 


This is-a new edition of a charming tale from 
new plates with eight full-page illustrations 
and other embellishments by Blanche Oster- 
tag, elegantly printed in quarto form; an ap- 
propriate setting for a work which will be.a 
surprise and a delight to those who know the 
author only by his philological treatises. As 
the translator remarks, ‘it is a poem in prose, 
all the more beautiful and tender in that it is 
freed from the bondage of metre.”’ 


Naylor—In the Days of St. Clair. By James 
a“ Naylor. Saalfield Publishing Co. 
1.50. 
Mr. Naylor is an interesting survival of the 
type of novelist who could drive several vil- 
lains abreast and contrive life-saving episodes 
on every page. The characters in this not 
very historical romance are refreshingly dis- 
tinguished as morally white or black. There 
are no half-tones, no ethical or esthetic co- 
nundrums to perplex the reader already 
distraught with the subtleties of the day. 
General St. Clair is getting to be a very 
useful character to romance writers. 


Needle—Unstable as Water. By Mrs. T. H. 
Needle. Warner &Co. $1.50. 


“Unstable as Water’ has some of the elements 
of a good psychological study. It depicts a 
situation sad as novelists delight to torture 
their characters with. Two things make the 
book a failure. The greatest is its lack of red 
blood, for the book is enzemic to the point of 
feebleness. The second is that the author 
has made her hero of a ag of stupidity 
only possible to heroes in fiction or on the 
stage. If heroes or heroines only had ordinary 
horse sense one can see how many dramatic 
possibilities would be excluded and by how 
much the story-tellers would be limited, so 
we will undoubtedly have preternatural 
cleverness and preternatural stupidity till the 
end of time; but in the interest of good story- 
telling there is a point beyond which no 
author should go, and Mrs. Needle has made 
her hero perpetrate a trick so stupid that no 
child of three with criminal propensities 
would have been guilty of it. the novel is 
better planned and constructed than is the 
average book and one classes it among the 
might-have-beens with something like regret. 
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Pain—The One Before. By Barry Pain. Scrib- 
ner. $1.25. 


An humoresque English novelette, hooped 
round by a magic Persian ring having the 
weird property to endow its present wearer 
with the traits of the wearer before. While 
the book is not bare of really risible touches,— 
as attests Ernest Saunders Barley, the hortus 
stccus Suburbanite,—Mr. Pain has failed to 
take due advantage of his whimsical conceit. 
The illustrations are liberal, not to say munifi- 
cent. The padding is likewise, hinting darkly 
that the author return straightway to his sheep 
—the dialect column and the short sub-humor- 
ous sketch. 


Payne—On Fortune’s Road. By Will Payne. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 
In face of the assumption warranted both by 
title and cover, this is not a popular ‘‘suc- 
cess”’ primer, but a collection of seven short 
stories, at least two of which have already 
aced the pages of the Century magazine. 
They are storiettes of Chicago political and 
business life, rugged as the granite facades in 
La Salle Street, yet dressed with drama, and 
cemented with romance. ’Change is evi- 
dently Mr. Payne’s forte. The tales are un- 
usual, marked by conversance, power, insight, 
and inventiveness, and will certainly repay the 
reading. 


Rhone—The Days of the Son of Man. By 
Rosamond D. Rhone. Putnam. $1.20. 


Not so very many years ago a book appeared 


which had for its central character Jesus 


Christ. The Saviour spoke once in the course 
of the book, and while other biblical characters 
were made to talk, acertain respect was ob- 
served in treating the sacred character. At 
that time there were not wanting some critics 
who pronounced the book sacrilegious, and 
many others who thought it in extremely bad 
taste. Since then we have had many books 
treating of the life of our Lord. In each suc- 
cessive one the various authors have been 
more and more daring in their manner of 
treatment of the subject. There has recently 
been added a book to this collection called 
“The Days of the Son of Man.”’ The narra- 
tive is merely the New Testament “done 
into”” modern English and enriched by some 
imaginative bits of the author’s own work. 


Serao—The Conquest of Rome. By Matilde 


Serao. Harper. $1.50. 

There may be books which give a more vivid 
idea of modern Rome, but the present reviewer 
does not know them. It is not only a con- 
vincing picture of Rome, but a picture of the 
complex life of the modern city that is almost 
unsurpassed. Many writers have been so im- 
pressed by city noises, the overwhelming mass 
of houses, the magnitude of the great indus- 
tries of a city, that the people have been 
somewhat overshadowed by the houses in 
whick they live and the ceaseless cars which 
take them to and fro, on business. As always, 
Matilde Serao deals with people. It is the 
—- life of these which she uses for her 
effects. 
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Sherlock.—The Red Anvil. By Charles Sher- 
lock. Stokes & Co. $1.50. 


To the reader who is beyond the age of finding 
interest in mere adventure it seems more 
rational for a writer to —— some phase 
of the development of this country than to 
make attempts to set down the doings of the 
Pharaohs or analyze the emotions of Nebu- 
chadnezzar when ‘he found himself making 
that famous meal of salad. If one is bitten 
with the historical bee and must therefore 
write an historical novel, Mr. Sherlock’s 
method seems the most reasonable. He has 
chosen the time just before the war and has 
portrayed the feeling of the people on the 
slave question. He has used certain famous 
characters in his story and has shown the 
workings of the “underground railway.” 
The result is a story whose various scenes 
give the reader an impression of reality. 
Considered as a series of pictures of life in 
those days the book is a vivid one. It gives 
the atmosphere of the time excellently. The 
book is prevented from being a very good 
one by its bad and loose construction. The 
last melodramatic incident is out of key. 
Then, too, the main character is one of those 
elderly men whose “fund of anecdote and 
quaint philosophy” harks back to the late 
Mr. Harum, whose popularity has found an 
echo in a host of imitators. 


Stevenson—The Heritage. 
Stevenson. 
$1.50. 

The Virginia of eo more than a century 

ago is the scene of this lively history. If no 

other Revolutionary romances had appeared, 

Mr. Stevenson’s version of the battle of York- 

town, of General St. Clair, Rochambeau, and 

Mad Anthony Wayne might arouse a keener 

interest. Lacking the charm of novelty, 

however, it is doubtful whether the obvious 
merits of ‘‘The Heritage” will receive the 
consideration they deserve. It is a pity Mr. 

Stevenson did not choose a time when his 

readers’ ears were not deafened by the din of 

book-battles and their eyes blinded by the 
persistent flashing of swords in the hands of 
contemporary writers. 


By Burton Egbert 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Sullivan—The Courage of Conviction. 
R. Sullivan. Scribner. $1.50. 


“The Courage of Conviction” is one of those 
books where the author has amused him- 
self by playing the réle of Judge. He saw toit 
that the man who neglected to give up all for 
Art’s, with a big A’s, sake, was punished. He 


By T. 


‘ did nut neglect ultimately to reward the loyal 


and virtuous wife or to punish her money- 
getting father. It is one of those sad books 
that aims to be serious and to prove some- 
thing, and succeeds in doing only one thing— 
boring its readers. 


Venable—Tom Tad. By William Henry Ven- 
able. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


There is some humor and shrewd study of 
juvenile psychology in this story of boy life. 
t is also occasionally guilty of vulgarity and 
commonplaceness. evertheless, it is doubt- 
less better than the average book for boys. 
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Williams—tThe Late Returning. By Margery 
Williams. Macmillan Co. Pes 


The chief difference between this sprightly 
venture into the Richard Harding Davis 


school of fiction and many others of the same — 


class is that this is more confused and unin- 
telligible than most of its models. The out- 
break of a revolution in a miniature tropical 
country that is reticently nameless from cover 
to cover, the American journalist coolly re- 
garding flying bullets as copy, the native in- 
surrectionists, the mysterious and beautiful 
young woman whom all the other characters 
are more or less in love with,—all this has a 
singularly familiar ring. The book is written 
in so resolutely elliptical a style that more 
effort is required to grasp its plot than the 
tale is really worth. 


Woods—Edges. By Alice Woods. 
Merrill. $1.50. 

If within “‘ Edges’’—among its author’s liter- 
ary first-fruits—Miss Alice Woods has. per- 
force exchanged the palette for the pen, the 
soul of the artist yet peeps above the print. 
Purged of the commonplace in thought as in 
expression, this deft idyll of two painter un- 
conventionals, which is superinformed by sug- 
gestion, temperament, and deeper chording, 
is as much a portfolio of cunning word - pastels 
—witness those of Greater Paris—as a clever 
storiette. An unfortunate medium may have 
contributed, but the author’s illustrations are 
mostly disappointing when judged by the 
severe touchstone of the text. 


Bowen- 


HISTORY 


Brown—The Lower South in American His- 
— By William Garrott Brown. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

This collection of sporadic articles, all bearing 

on the X mapas topic indicated in the title, can 

be highly recommended. The time is ripe for 
the use of reason and sanity in the solution of 
those great social questions arising out of the 
presence of a mass of Africans in the very 
midst of our community. The North and 
South are gradually inning to understand 
one another, and books such as this will 
serve to hasten the process. This work is 
welcome, not alone on account of the sound- 
ness of its subject-matter, but also because of 
the attractive manner in which it is put. Mr. 

Brown’s writing has life and feeling, and his 

manifest literary power will increase the cir- 

culation and thus enhance the usefulness of 

his book. And yet the gift of style has also a 

darker side, for it frequently leads its pos- 

sessor into inaccuracies. Mr. Brown does not 
form the exception -to this rule. The close 
reader will also notice that a deeper study of 
economics would improve the author’s work. 

And, finally, the short paper on Hobson’s feat 

at Santiago should be omitted in future edi- 

tions; it strikes us as a sentimental rhapsody 
unworthy of its author. 


Emerson—A of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Year by Year. By Edwin Emerson, 
Jr. 3 vols. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.60. 


The severely chronological arrangement of 
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this compilation debars it from a place amon 
histories. It is a ‘work of reference an 
should be judged purely as such. There is 
room for an accurate statistical gazetteer of 
the last century, but, unfortunately, Mr. 
Emerson’s work lacks certain qualities that 
are essential to a useful book of this character. 
First and last and at all times we demand 
accuracy. Then we require that the informa- 
tion given be fully abreast of the latest results 
of research. And, finally, were all else per- 
fect, the absence of a full and complete index 
would of itself be sufficient to condemn such a 
work. This book is conspicuously deficient in 
all three respects. Lack of space prevents us 
from citing detailed instances; the fact that 
the index contains but one reference to Egypt 
is typical. 


Fisher—The True Histo 
Revolution. By Sydney George Fisher. 
Lippincott. $2.00. 

This book is a difficult one to evaluate, be- 

cause its merits are as marked as are its de- 

merits. Mr. Fisher is guilty of nearly every 
fault with which an historian can be charged: 
he is very frequently grossly inaccurate, he 
makes sweeping assertions on insufficient data, 
he is inconsistent (in fact, the book seems to 
have been written in sections), his thought is 
at times very superficial and loose, and, finally, 
here and there he shows extreme prejudice. 

Yet, as a whole, his work marks a distinct 

advance towards the correct historical view of 

the Revolution. He properly accentuates the 
fact that the Colonies did not rebel against 

English misgovernment, for this alleged mis- 

eta 2 he shows to be mythical. The 

lonies did not strive for a redress of econ- 
omic or administrative grievances, for they 
had none of importance. What they really 
sought was national independence, the right 
of a distinct nationality to govern itself. Mr. 

Fisher shows clearly—as has been shown be- 

fore in academic though not in popular litera- 

ture—that the destruction of the French 
power on the American continent, by remov- 
ing the ever-present dread of French aggres- 
sion, destroyed the only motive that would 
induce the Colonies to remain attached to the 

British Empire by any but the loosest ties. 

The press-work and the illustrations of the 

book are excellent. 


Percy—Letters of Hugh Earl Percy from 
ton and New York, 1774-1776. Ed- 
ited by Charles Knowles Bolton. Good- 
speed. $4.00. 
A collection of thirty-three letters gathered 
from various sources, and touching upon 
events of that period—a valuable contribu- 
tion to our early Revolutionary history. It 
includes, for example, both the official and an 
unofficial account of the retreat from Lexing- 
ton. In the latter the writer says of the 
“‘rebels”’: ‘“‘Whoever looks upon them as an 
irregular mob will find himself much mis- 
taken. They have men amongst them who 
know well what they are about, having been 
employed as Rangers against the Indians and 
Canadians or are several of their 
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men void of a spirit of enthusiasm, as we 
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experienced yesterday . . . You may de- 
any upon it that as the Rebels have now 
ad time to prepare, they are determined to 
go thro’ with it, nor will the insurrection here 
turn out so despicable as it is perhaps imag- 
ined at home.”’ This was shrewdly prophetic; 
and it may serve as a taste of the quality of 
the letters. The book contains a portrait of 
— Percy, and is printed at the Merrymount 
ress. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Baldwin—Fragments of Philosophy and Sci- 
ence. By James Mark Baldwin. Scrib- 
ner. $2.50. 8vo. 

A miscellaneous collection of essays and ad- 

dresses by Professor Baldwin, most of which 

have been published before and which are 
adequately described by the title. 


Bloch—The Future of War. In its Technical, 
Economic, and Political Relations. By 
I. S. Bloch. Translated by R. C. Long 
and with a Conversation with the author 
by W. T. Stead, and an Introduction by 
Edwin D. Mead. Ginn & Co. 6octs. 


The late M. Bloch’s monumental work in six 
volumes upon “The Future of War’’—the 
outcome of a decade’s special study by that 
eminent financier and economist—was first 
published in Russian some five or six years 
ago. Editions of the complete epoch-mark- 
ing work—one among the cardinal forces, it is 
hardly an exaggeration to state, which com- 

elled the Hague Conference—have already 
een published in French and in German. 
No edition, however, has yet appeared in 
English, save this able translation of the last 
volume which contains, nutshell-wise, the gist 
of the entire encyclopedia. Si vis pacem, 
para bellum, ran the Roman adage. So, in 
solving the query, “What is the Future of 
War?” M. Bloch slightly varies the implied 
syllogism and answers “Peace!” Within 
this slimmish volume of, excluding introduc- 
tions, less than four hundred pages, the 
author proceeds to establish his contention 
that war—great war, bien entendu—has 
already | the development of the art and 
science of warfare become a physical im- 
possibility. Packed with statistics, copiously 
diagrammed and mapped, this potent ar- 
raignment of war and argument for peace is 
one wherewith no Anglo-American library, 
sanctum, or study worthy of the name, can 
well dispense. 


Clark—Hand-Book of Best Readings. Selected 
and edited by S. H. Clark, Professor of 
Public Speaking in the University of 
Chicago. Scribner. $1.50. 

This compilation of selections for reading aloud 

in public, or in school, or at home, includes 

both prose and poetry, the former arranged 
under the heads of Dramatic, Narrative, 

Pathetic, Humorous, and Humorous Dialect; 

and the latter similarly classified, with the 

addition of lyric poetry and the drama. 

Recent literature is better represented than 

in most manuals of the kind, and the selec- 

tions are more uniformly in good taste, par- 
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ticularly in the humorous sections. Sugges- 
tions for the ‘‘cutting’”’ of the longer pieces 
are added. Public readers and teachers of 
elocution will find the book helpful and sug- 
gestive. 


Eliot-Soule—Caterpillars and Their Moths. 
By Ida Mitchell Eliot and Caroline Gray 
Soule. Century Co. $2.00, net. 


The value of this volume—illustrated by life- 
size photographic ictures and the outcome of 
twenty years’ study in raising moths—lies in 
the fact that it is a record in exact statement 
of the collaborator’s own experiences, aided 
and abetted by careful reference to the stand- 
ard works. It would seem that the ways of 
moths, as the ways of their present exponents’ 
sex, are strange and various if not beyond all 
knowing. Harassed parents and teachers, 
seeking solutions for those animated interro- 
gation-marks miscalled young naturalists, may 
at last find sanctuary in the “Crawlery”’ of 
this informal book. 


Gilder—The American Idea. 
Joseph B. Gilder. 
Andrew Carnegie. 
$1.20, net. © 


It was a happy thought to collect in one handy 
volume the Scriptures of American Democ- 
er as they might be called: the Declaration 
of Independence; the Articles of Confedera- 
tion; the Constitution; Washington’s Inaug- 
urals and Farewell Address; the Monroe Doc- 
trine; Lincoln’s Inaugurals, Emancipation 
Proclamation, and Gettysburg Speech; Web- 
ster’s Bunker Hill Oration; Lowell’s Essay on 
Democracy; Cleveland on the Self-Made Man; 
Roosevelt on National Duties; — 
last speech; Hoar on Free Speech; and Ha 
on Our Recent Diplomacy. Mr. Carnegie’s 
prefatory exhortation is sound and sensible, as 
we might expect. 


Holbrook—Dante and the Animal Kingdom. 
By Richard Thayer Holbrook, Ph.D. 
The Columbia University Press (Mac- 
millan Co., Agents). $2.00, net. 

A unique and curious addition to Dante 

literature, and interesting withal to students 

of natural history and the general reader. 

Every animal mentioned by the poet is dis- 

cussed, according to the science of his time, 

from the lion, the elephant, and the whale, 
down to the grasshopper, the gadfly, and the 
flea. Man, the angels, the devil and his 
brood, scriptural and mythological—Lucifer 
and his compeers, the Furies and the Harpies, 
and the like—are also included, with all the 
medieval fancies concerning them which 

Dante interweaves or alludes to in his works. 

Illustrations (some of them colored) of this 

grotesque zodlogy from ancient books and 

manuscripts add not a little to the interest 
of the text. 


Partridge—Nathan Hale. W. O. Partridge. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00, net. 

This is an interesting and sympathetic little 

study of Nathan Hale by the sculptor, Mr. 

Partridge, whose statue of the heroic young 

patriot is to stand on New Haven green. The 
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book is well gotten up, and illustrated with 


views of the author’s statue, with portraits 


and drawings. 


Peters—Labor and Capital. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by John P. Peters, D.D. 
Putnam. $1.50. 

At the time of the steel strike, in the autumn 
of 1901, there appeared in the daily papers 
owned by Mr. W. R. Hearst a series of articles 
by diverse men on all phases of the labor ques- 
tion. The articles have been collected by 
Dr. Peters, and their publication now is a very 
timely one. The volume very ory be- 
longs to the ‘‘Questions of the Day”’ Series. 
The contributors to this symposium number 
about fifty, and as the volume is not a very 
fat one, it will be readily seen that exhaustive 
treatment was out of the question. All that 
we get is each man’s conclusion, and this con- 
clusion we cannot test and weigh, as we are 
not furnished with the premises. The vol- 
ume is interesting, and will serve to draw the 
public’s thought and attention to this most 
vital subject. The great diversity of opinion 
shown in this collection illustrates anew the 
perplexing difficulties of the question. 


_—r on—Character Building. By Booker 
T. Washington. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50, net. 

A collection of addresses delivered on Sunday 
evenings to the students of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Mr. Washington is not only one of the 
great men of our time, but one of the best 
writers, and these practical addresses are in 
his very best vein.. The book may be most 
cordially commended to all young folk of both 
sexes, and to those of maturer age who are 
interested in their welfare. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Brown—Armageddon. 

Privately printed. 
Here is a poet with a new method. Let Mr. 
Valentine Brown speak for himself. ‘‘The 
writing of ‘Armageddon’ has taken me nearly 
every evening for a year; when a few pages 
were written, I placed them in type, and then 
wrote a few more pages. I did not follow 
any draft, and did not know before a page 
was written what it would contain.” Mr. 
Brown’s preface is more coherent than any 
one part of the eleven bombastic parts of his 
“‘ Armageddon.” 


By Valentine Brown. 


Canton—Robinson—Songs of England’s Glory. 
Edited by William Canton and H. P. 
Robinson. Putnam. $1.25. 


Many are the national songs which, when 
shorn of their association, tradition, or musi- 
cal accompaniment, may enter claims neither 
as literature nor as artistic verse. “Songs 
of England’s Glory” partially confirms this 
truth, it also shows an ample obverse to the 
coin. It is difficult to condone the gratuitous 
insertion of certain so-called verse, to the ex- 
clusion of Kipling’s racy Muse. Elsewise, 
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suitabl ui with notes and daintil 
bound late co leather, ‘Songs of Bas 
land’s Glory” is a triumph of the book- 
maker’s art that will be particularly treasured 
by unwilling exiles from the Motherland. 


Day—Pine Tree Ballads. By Holman F. Day. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00. 


We have in this volume the same eccentric 
humor and clever rhyming that buoyed Mr. 
Day’s former book, ‘‘Up in Maine,” to 
speedy success. 


Donner—English Lyrics of a Finnish Harp. 
sf Herman Montague Donner. Badger. 
1.25. 
We find in this attractively made little book 
verses both original and translated. Mr. 
Donner, who, we believe, is a native of Fin- 
land, exhibits considerable metrical skill. 


Glasgow—The Freeman and Other Poems. By 
lien Glasgow. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50. 
The seriousness, the definiteness, the aus- 
terity, the intensity that characterize Miss 
Glasgow’s novels are likewise noticeable in 
her verse, and while there may be a lack of 
flexibility and melody there is no lack of 
power. We have been particularly im- 
pressed by the two poems “ Resurrection” 
and “Justice.” 
Ironquill—Some of the Rhymes of Ironquill. 
Book‘of Moods. Putnam. $1.50. 
This is a new edition—the eleventh—of Mr. 
Ware’s popular verses. 


ss Brothers: A Fairy Masque. By 
$; F. Keary. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1.50. 
The reader naturally expects to meet with a 
certain degree of sprightliness in a “Fairy 
Masque,” but he will search in vain for it in 
the pages of ‘‘The Brothers.” 


“Life”—Rhymes and Roundelays from “Life.” 

‘Life’? Publishing Co. ” 
When the work of humorists as blithesome as 
Carolyn Wells, Theodosia Garrison, Madeline 
Bridges, Guy Wetmore Carryl, and Edwin L. 
Sabin (to cull a few names from the table of 
contents) is illuminated by such artists as 
Gilbert and Herford, how can the result fail to 
be engaging? 


Olcott—Poems. By Mary Olcott. Lane. $1.00. 
The verse in this volume is direct, simple, and 
sincere. It is nowhere of a lofty type, but it 
is in all respects admirable. 


Pallen—The Death of Sir Launcelot, and Other 
Poems. By Condé Benoist Pallen. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00. 

The artaggs pews reads like an echo of 

Tennyson, t the author has not caught 

the secret of the master’s faultless rhythm. 
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——* Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Newnes. $1.25. ~ 
This book measures 6% by 4 inches in length 
and breadth, and is just # of an inch thick; 
et it has 908 pages, and contains all of Shel- 
ey’s poems in large, clear type, and the thin 
aper is sufficiently opaque, the text is care- 
Rally edited, and indexes of titles and of first 
lines are appended. The frontispiece is a 
hotogravure portrait of the poet, and the 
linding of limp lambskin. The price is sur- 
prisingly low. 


Spofford—The Great Procession. Verses For 
and About Children. By Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. Badger. 50 cts. 

Mrs. Spofford’s admirers are likely to turn 

from a perusal of her book for little folk with 

a sense of distinct disappointment and regret. 

The delicacy, the richness of coloring, the 

subtle fancy which lend a charm to much of 

this poet’s work are here most lamentably 
lacking. 


Sutton—Seeds of April’s Sowing. By Adah 
Louise Sutton. The Saalfield Publishing 
Co. $1.25. 
There are several very clever bits of rhyming 
between these white covers, notably an ex- 
cursion in iambics entitled ‘‘A Pastoral,” to 
the sentiment contained in the last stanza of 
which many a suburbanite would vociferously 
subscribe. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Bradford—Messages of the Masters. By 

Amory A. Bradford. Crowell. $2.00. 
Mr. Amory A. Bradford is well-meaning, but 
a rhapsodist. Much that is excellent in these 
sermons in pictures is injured by a redun- 
dancy of metaphor and of adjectives. 


Dennis—Centennial Survey of Foreign Mis- 
—_ By James S. Dennis, D.D. Revell. 
4.00. 


Although this ‘‘Conspectus of the Achieve- 
ments and Results of Evangelical Missions in 
all Lands at the Close of the roth Century”’ 
will bear study and yield satisfaction by it- 
self, yet its full meaning and value appears 
when used in connection with the author’s 
previous brace of portly volumes on ‘‘Chris- 
tian Missions and Social Progress.’’ Then one 
sees what a mighty leaven is transforming the 
world. Fiction, gossip,*and trivial writing 
exaggerate the divisions of Christianity. 
This book shows their substantial unity and 
triumphant success. In shape the work is an 
oblong quarto of over 400 pages, with maps, 
striking photographs, and an astonishing array 
of statistics, such as could be gathered only by 
one who in love and unremitting industry had 
labored for many _— and was willing to put 
his hand deep in his pocket to get his results 
tabulated in print. 


Gladden—Social Salvation. 
Gladden. 


$1.00, net. 
The eight Beecher lectures delivered at the 
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Yale Divinity School, in March, 1902; ad- 
dressed to theological students, but good read- 
ing for all thoughtful men interested in the 
great social questions of the day. They will 
need no commendation to readers of “‘ Ap- 
plied Christianity,” ‘“‘ Tools and the Man,” and 
other of the author’s books. 


Herford—The Small End of Great Subjects. 
By Brooke Herford, D.D. Longmans. 
$1.60, net. * 


The aim of the author, sometime preacher to 
Harvard University, is ‘‘ the simplifying of the 
problems and perplexities of life’-—problems 
of duty, of religion, and of nature; ‘“‘of what 
life is, and what it is for, and of what is going 
to be the end of it; problems of God and man, 
of time and eternity.”” .The way to simplify 
them, as the author believes, is to ‘‘take hold 
of them at the small end’’— at the centre of 
our own experience, not in the distance where 
they ‘‘lose themselves in an horizon of mys- 
tery.” The treatment is as simple, rational, 
and practical as the plan is judicious. 


SHAKESPEARIANA 


Littledale—A Glossary to the Works of Shake- 
speare. By A. Dyce. Revised by Harold 
Littledale. London: Sonnenschein & Co.; 
New York: Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


Dyce’s “‘Glossary,’’ which forms the ninth 
volume of his second and subsequent editions 
of Shakespeare, is well known to readers and 
students of the dramatist as perhaps the most 
complete and valuable work of its class; but 
it has been inconvenient for use with other 
editions from the fact that its references to 
ten thousand or more passages in the plays 
and poems are to Dyce’s volumes and pages 
instead of act, scene, and line. Professor 
Littledale has substituted the latter refer- 
ences (the line-numbers being those of the 
Globe edition, now generally adopted as the 
standard by editors and commentators) for 
the former. He has also made such slight 
corrections and additions as the progress in 
this department of Shakespearian criticism 
during the thirty-three oe since Dyce’s 
death demanded. It might be supposed that 
these changes would not be slight or few; but, 
as the editor reminds us in his preface, 
“‘Shakespearian scholarship in this genera- 
tion has been concerned more with questions 
of authorship, chronological order, and psy- 
chological exposition, than with textual 
exegesis,” which was mostly settled once for 
all by the men of Dyce’s and earlier times. 
What work needed to be done in this and 
other lines has been well done, and the typo- 
graphical execution of the book is unexcep- 
tionable. 


Lounsbury—Shakespeare and Voltaire. By 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, L.H.D., LL.D. 
Scribner. $2.00. 

This is a second instalment of the Yale pro- 

fessor’s ‘‘Shakespearean Wars’’ series, of 

which his ‘‘ Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist”’ 
was the first; and like that book it is an 
important addition to the ever-increasing 
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volume of literature. The au- 
thor shows that the record of Voltaire’s re- 
lations to Shakespeare is one of “persistent 
misrepresentation; in some instances, of de- 
liberate falsification.’”” But he was singu- 
larly successful in imposing upon the men of 
his time. ‘‘ With the ability to produce be- 
lief in his omniscience among his readers 
Voltaire was peculiarly gifted. No one ever 
Pp as much as he this most valuable 
of assets among those belonging to the critic’s 
stock in trade. No one ever exhibited more 
than he that adroitness which leads others to 
believe that you know what you do not know.” 
These few sentences will serve to give the 
reader who is not familiar with the author's 
writings a good idea of his vigorous and 
trenchant style. We think he makes out his 
case. He shows how the great Frenchman, 
who was thoroughly honest in believing that 
the art of Shakespeare was rude and barba- 
rous, really retarded the appreciation of the 
English dramatist on the Continent, and kept 
a vast body of readers from any desire to 
know him. ‘‘Germany was the first to break 
away from this all-powerful influence’’; but it 
was long before there was any marked revolt 
against it in the Latin countries. Voltaire’s 
dislike and dread of Shakespeare was one of 
the most curious phases of his character: 
“The great apostle of tolerance in matters 
of religion and government was one of the 
most intolerant of men in matters of-litera- 
ture.”” But it is impossible to do justice to 
a masterpiece of criticism like this of Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury’s in a brief notice. Suffice 
it to say that it 7s such a masterpiece. 


Sheng ee Portrayal of the Moral 
ife. By Frank C. mary, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of nigy ood in the University of 
‘Wisconsin. Scribner. $1.25, net. 
The keynote of this disquisition is suggested 
by the first sentence of the introduction: ‘‘If 
conduct be ‘three-fourths of life,’ or, in other 
words, if all deliberate action have a moral 
bearing, Shakespeare’s description of the 
moral world is but a name for his collected 
works,” The author, however, limits himself 
to the light which “‘the concrete facts of life’’ 
as they appear in the later plays (those 
written after 1600) ‘‘throw upon a single 
group of ethical problems.” ese are sug- 
gested by the titles of the eight chapters of 
the book: ‘A Study of Motives; Transcendent- 
alism; The Criterion of Right and Wrong; 
The Nature of the Good; Conscience and the 
Conscienceless; The Freedom of the Will; 
Virtue and Happiness; Ethics and Meta- 
physics.” Much. acute-criticism of the char- 
acters is interspersed in the discussion, though 
in our opinion the view taken of some of 
them—as, for instance, of Banquo, who is 
regarded as ‘“‘a man without principle”—is 
radically wrong. 


Way—Reliques of Stratford. et by A. 


E. Way. With lithograph illustrations 
by T. R. Way. Lane. 75 cts. 
A dainty booklet containing a concise account 
of Shakespeare’s town and life, with selections 
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-from his works suggested by the illustrations; 


but it was hardly appropriate to choose in 
connection with the picture of his birth-room 
the song ‘Tell me where is fancy bred”’ 
from ‘‘The Merchant of Venice.”’ The lyric 
describes a transient passion, born of the 
sight of a pretty face—‘‘engendered in the 
eyes,”’—but dying “‘in the cradle,” or almost 
as soon as born. The loves of John Shake- 
speare and Mary Arden, we may believe, were 
not of that fleeting type. 


TRAVEL 


“ Chauffeur ’’—Two Thousand Miles in an 
Automobile. By “Chauffeur.” Lippin- 
cott. $2.00, net. 

Primarily this discursive narrative of a gaso- 

line trip through New England, New York, 

Canada, and the West on on be thought to a: 

eal but to amateurchauffeurs. ‘‘ Chauffeur, 
owever, in addition to his title avocation, is 

a catholic raconteur, not to say a humorist, 
even a philosopher. Reminiscences of such as 
Emerson and Hawthorné, genit loci, Revolu- 
tionary associations, roadside episodes—a 
diversity of topics directly or indirectly ger- 
mane to Chauffeur’s itinerary are turned to 
good account. The book makes for pleasant 
reading, alike to the lordly chauffeur as to 
the plain, every-day commuter. 


Crockett—The Scott Country. By W. S. 
Crockett. Black. $2.00. 


The title hardly gives the right idea of the 
book, which is a combination of biography and 
topography, a life of Scott and a copiously 
illustrated description of what somebody has 
called ‘‘Scott-land,’’ or those parts of Scotland 
connected with his personal history and his 
works. The two plans are skilfully inter- 
woven, and the result is a volume which will 
be equally attractive to those who are inter- 
ested in the man and the author, though they 
may know him only through his books, and 
to those who have the good fortune to visit 
the scenes associated with his life and made 
forever memorable by so large a portion of his 
poetry and fiction. 


Furness—The Home-Life of the Borneo Head- 
Hunters, its Festivals and Folk-Lore. By 
William Henry Furness, 3d, M.D., 
F.R.G.S. Lippincott. $7.50, net. 

The author of this sumptuous volume, the son 

of Dr. Furness of Shakespearian fame, and the 
dson of Rev. Dr. ess, the eminent 

nitarian preacher, spent a year among these 
strange people, and his account of the experi- 
ence is intensely interesting—an experience 
which, as he tells us, lends to them ‘‘a charm 
which cannot be wholly dispelled even by the 
skulls hanging from the rafters of their 
houses.” He came to regard them as “‘kind- 
hearted, devoted friends.” He adds: ‘Their 
honesty, their simple, childlike nature, their 
keen interest in the pursuit of the moment, 
and their vivacious excitability place them in 
advance of any ‘savages’ with whom I have 
ever, in my many ae come in con- 
tact.” Of what can be called a religion these 
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this head-hunting is a cardinal feature. The 
heads are not mere trophies, but ‘‘ objects of 
heartfelt veneration, earnests of blessing to 
the whole community.” It is sacrilege for 
any one except the very aged to touch them. 
Sickness or death will be the penalty of violat- 
ing this rule; but ‘‘the aged, who are on the 
brink of the grave, may fearlessly handle 
them.”’ The other customs and habits of the 
Borneans are no less strange and curious, but 
we cannot take space to quote from Dr. Fur- 
ness’s detailed account of them, which is pro- 
fusely illustrated with reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken by pmal 


Macnab—A Ride in Morocco among Believers 
and Traders. By Frances Macnab. Ar- 
nold. $5.00. 

This is one of the few books of recent travel to 
be read with pleasure and profit. It is an in- 
teresting account, told in a straightforward, 
clear, and often picturesque style, of a lady’s 
journey in Morocco; it abounds in informa- 
tion distilled through the matured mind of an 
observant and thoughtful traveller. 

We own to having been astounded by the 
assertion that slaves are sold in the market at 
Salle, collected by pirates from all parts, ‘‘ and 
even from the coast of Ireland.”’ ut the au- 
thor is doubtless well informed; we can only 
say it seems incredible. 

There is a map,—always a welcome addition 
to a volume of travels; and there are some 
good illustrations. 


Potter—The East of To-Day and To-Morrow. 
By Henry C. Potter, D.D. Century Co. 
$1.00, net. 
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people have little, but of such as they have - 


Bishop Potter recently visited Japan, China, 
India, the Hawaiian Islands, and the Philip- 
pines, and in this book he describes the present 
conditions and discusses the future prospects 
of those countries. He is a careful observer 
and a keen and shrewd critic; and his obser- 
vations and criticisms are not only full of in- 
terest, but worthy of sober consideration by 
all who are pondering the grave problems con- 
nected with our new possessions in the East 
and our diplomatic relations with China. The 
book is dedicated to J. Pierpont Morgan, 
““whose constructive genius, which upbuilds 
and never pulls down, has indicated the tasks 
} ose se Western civilization in Eastern 
elds. 


Singleton—London: Its Life and Sights, De- 
scribed by Great Writers. Edited by 
Esther Singleton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.40. 

A book made up of essays and sketches on 

London topography, history, life, and man- 

ners, by many authors, among whom are 

Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Charles Dickens, 

Austin Dobson, Sir Walter Besant, Washing- 

ton Irving, Théophile Gautier, and others of 

note, whether to the manner born or sojourn- 
ers from abroad; covering nearly the full 

—— of a guide-book, but with a fine literary 

avor throughout. The matter is selected 
with good judgment and taste, and forty full- 
page illustrations from photographs add much 
to its interest and attractiveness. The plan 
was a happy thought, and the book will be an 
agreeable companion for the tourist, and also 
for the stay-at-home who must be contented 
with “fireside travels.” 


Library Reports on Dopular Hooks 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, a¢ the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada. 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned, 
or under their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books other than 
fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mercantile Library. W. T. Peoptes, Li- 
brarian. 

All the Russias. Norman. (Scribner, $4.00.) 

Wayfarers in Italy. Hooker. (Scribner, 
$3.00.) ; 

My Life in Many Lands. Train. (Appleton, 
$1.25.) 

Madame de Pompadour. Williams. 
ner, $7.50.) 

A Grand Duchess and Her Court. Gerard. 
(Dutton, $7.50.) 

Letters of Dorothea, Princess Lieven. Robin- 
son. (Longmans, $5.00.) 


(Scrib- 


Through Hidden Shensi. (Scrib- 
ner, $3.50.) 
Letters from Egypt. Gordon. 
Phillips & Co., $2.50.) 
New France and New England. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.65.) 
New York, Old and New. Wilson. 
cott, $3.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Cecilia. Crawford. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Society Library. F. B. BiceLtow, Librarian. 
Varieties of Religious Experience. 
(Longmans, $3.20.) 


Nichols. 
(McClure, 
Fiske. 


(Lippin- 


James. 
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East of To-Day and To-Morrow. Potter. 
(Century Co., $1.00.) 

An Onlooker’s Note-Book. 
per, $2.25.) 

George Eliot. Stephen. (Macmillan, 75 cts.) 

All the Russias. Norman. (Scribner, $4.00.) 

New France and New England. Fiske. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.65.) 

Life of Napoleon. Rose. (Macmillan, $4.00.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Essays, Historical and Literary. Fiske. (Mac- 
millan, $4.00.) 

Francesca da Rimini. D’Annunzio. 
Co., $1.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Vultures. Merriman. (Harper, $1.50.) 


Mechanics’ Institute Free Library. H. W. 
PaRKER, Librarian. 

The Path to Rome. Belloc. (Longmans, 
$2.00.) 

Life of William Morris. Mackail. (Longmans, 
2 vols., $7.50.) 

Stage Confidences. Morris. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 

Literature and Life. Howells. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 

Captain John Smith. Roberts. 
$1.50.) 

Territorial Growth of .the United States. 
Mowry. (Silver, Burdett & Co., $1.50.) 

Life of Daniel Webster. Van Dyne. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., $5.00.) 

Francesca da Rimini. D’Annunzio. (Stokes, 
$1.00.) : 

Cagliostro and Co. Brentano. 
$1.50.) 

With Napoleon at St. Helena. (Lane, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novels. 

The Eternal City. Caine. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

The Spenders. Wilson. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


Russell. (Har- 


(Stokes 


(Longmans, 


(Pott & Co., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Pratt Institute Free Library. Mary W. Pium- 
MER, Librarian. 
Varieties of Religious Experience. 
(Longmans, $3.20.) 
The Battle with the Slums. Riis. (Macmillan, 
$2.00.) 
Talks to Teachers. James. 
All the Russias. Norman. 
Facts and Fancies. 
$1.20.) 
Recollections of a Long Life. Cuyler. (Baker- 
Taylor, $1.50.) 
Essays: Historical and Literary. -Fiske. (Mac- 
millan, $4.00.) 


James. 


(Holt, $1.50.) 
(Scribner, $4.00.) 
Spencer. (Appleton, 
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Education and the Larger Life. Henderson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.30.) 

Life of William Morris. Mackail. (Longmans, 
$7.50.) 

Francesca da Rimini. D’Annunzio. 
$1.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Stokes, 


Brooklyn Public Library. 
Librarian. . 

The Simple Life. Wagner. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.25.) 

The Trust Problem. Jenks. 
lips & Co., $1.00.) 

All the Russias. Norman. (Scribner, $4.00.) 

New France and New England. Fiske. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.65.) 

Physical Culture and Self-Defence. 
simmons. (Biddle, $1.35.) 

Asiatic Russia. Wright. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Kindred of the Wild. Roberts. 
$1.50.) 

Education and the Larger Life. Henderson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.30.) 

The Unspeakable Scot. Crosland. (Putnam, 
$1.25.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 
rop, $1.20.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Frank P. HI, 


(McClure, Phil- 


Fitz- 


(Page & Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Bridgeport Public Library. 
Librarian. 
Japan. Menpes. (Macmillan, $6.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
An American at Oxford. Corbin. (Hough- 
ton, $1.50.) 
The Mystery of Mary Stuart. Lang. 
mans, $5.00.) 
Uncle Sam, Trustee. Bangs. (Riggs, $1.75.) 
The White World. Kersting. (Lewis, $2.00.) 
Books on Metallurgy. 
Books on Electricity. 
Books on Motor Vehicles. 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


AcNneEs Hits, 


(Long- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Public Library. Freperick H. Hip, 
Librarian. 
The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 
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Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The War in South Africa. Doyle. 
Phillips & Co., 10 cts.) 

The Story of Mary MacLane. 
(Stone, $1.50.) 

The Law of Psychic. Phenomena. 
(McClurg, $1.50.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

On the Great Highway. 
rop, $1.20.) 

The Boys of ’76. Coffin. 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

The Strenuous Life. 
Co., $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(McClure, 
MacLane. 
Hudson. 
(Dodd, 


Creelman. (Loth- 
(Harper, $2.00.) 
Thompson-Seton. 


Roosevelt. (Century 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Public Library. Wittiam H. Brett, Libra- 
rian. 

Varieties of. Religious Experience. 
(Longmans, $3.20.) 

Wonderful Century. Wallace. 
& Co., $2.50.) 

Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Financial Crises and Depressions. Burton. 
(Appleton, $1.40.) 

Napoleon. Watson. (Macmillan, $2.25.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Germany: her People and their Story. Gif- 
ford. (McClurg, $1.75.) 

Europe. Carpenter. (American Book Co., 
60 cts.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Around the World. Carroll. 
40 cts.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Detroit Public Library. Henry M. Ut.ey, 
Librarian. 

Literature and Life. Howells. 
$2.25.) 

Stage Confidences. Morris. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 
Co., $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 


James. 


(Dodd, Mead 


Thompson - Seton. 


(Morse Co., 


(Harper, 


(Macmil- 


Addams. 


The Critic 


Varieties of Religious Experience. 
(Longmans, $3.20.) 
American Traits. Miunsterberg. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 
Indian Basketry. James. (Malakan, $2.50.) 
The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novels. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
The Two Vanrevels. Tarkington. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 


James. ~ 


(Houghton, 


HELENA, MONT. 


Helena Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, 
Librarian. 

How to Make Baskets. White. 
Page & Co., $1.00.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Kindred of the Wild. Roberts. (Page & Co., 
$2.00.) ‘ 

A Buried Temple. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Paradise Lost. Milton. 

The State. Wilson. (Heath, $2.00.) 

The Simple Life. Wagner. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.25.) 

Essay on Man. Pope. (Various editions.) 

Abroad with the Jimmies. Bell. (Page & 
Co., $1.50.) 

The Sketch-Book. Irving. (Various editions.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Doubleday, 


Thompson-Seton. 


(Dodd, 


(Various editions.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Free Public Library. EstHer E. Burpick, 
Librarian, 

Principles of Psychology. 
$5.00.) 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology. 
(Holt, $1.50.) 

The Strenuous Life. 
Co., $1.50.) 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage-Patch. 
(Century Co., $1.00.) 

Historic Houses of New Jersey. Mills. (Lip- 
pincott, $5.00.) 
Life on the Stage. Morris. 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 
Why my Photographs are Bad. 
(Jacobs, $1.50.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Character Building. Washington. 
day, Page & Co., $1.50.) 


James. (Holt, 


James. 


Roosevelt. (Century 


Hegan. 


(McClure, Phil-. 


Taylor. 


(Macmil- 


(Double- 
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Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Public Library. CarrizE WESTLAKE WHITNEY, 
Librarian. 

Democracy and Social Ethics. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. 
$1.25.) 

Varieties of Religious Experience. 
(Longmans, $3.20.) 

American Authors and their Homes. Halsey. 
(Pott & Co., $1.25.) 

Eminent Actors in their Homes. 
(Pott & Co., $1.25.) 

Napoleon. Watson. (Macmillan, $2.25.) 

Proof-Reading and Punctuation. Smith. 
(Regan Printing Co., $ .) 

Russian Political Institutions. 
(Chicago Univ. Press, $1.50.) 

Books on Landscape Gardening. 

Most Popular Novel. 

The Two Vanrevels. Tarkington. (McClure, 

Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 


Addams. 


(Crowell, 


James. 


Hamm. 


Kovalevsky. 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 


Los Angeles Public Library. M. L. Jones, 
Librarian. 

California and the Missions. Jackson. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $2.00.) 

Lectures. Stoddard. (Werner, $25.00.) 

Wayfarers in Italy. Hooker. (Scribner, 
$3.00.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Philosophic Thought from Thales to Kant. 
Noiré. (Macmillan, $2.50.) : 

Works. Thompson-Seton. (Scribner.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Tribulations of a Princess. 

Solar Biology. Butler. 
$5.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Addams. 


(Double- 


(Harper, $2.50.) 
(Esoteric Pub. Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Public Library. J. K. Hosmer, Librarian. 
The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) : 
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The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Stoddard’s Lectures. (Werner, $25.00.) 

The Louisiana Purchase. Hosmer. (Apple- 
ton, $1.25.) 

The Book of Secrets. 
$1.00.) 

The Wonderful Century. Wallace. 
$2.50:) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

Facts and Comments. 
$1:25.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Dresser. (Putnam, 
(Harper, 


Addams. 


(McClure, Phil- 


Spencer. (Appleton, 


(Doubleday, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mercantile Library. Joun Asuurst, Librarian. 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. 
$1.25.) 

Varieties of Religious Experience. 
(Longmans, $3.20.) 

Essays, Historical and Literary. Fiske. (Mac- 
millan, $4.00.) 

Anticipations. Wells. (Harper, $1.50.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

The Battle with the Slums. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. 
per, $1.50.) 

Alexandre Dumas. Davidson. 
$3-75-) 

All the Russias. Norman. (Scribner, $4.00.) 

Francesca Da Rimini: D’Annunzio. (Stokes, 
$1.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Appleton, 


James. 


{(Macmil- 


Haeckel. (Har- 


(Lippincott, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Public Library. Grorce T. CLark, Librarian. 

All the Russias. Norman. (Scribner, $4.00.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Jesus the Jew. Weinstock. 
nalls, $1.00.) 

The Simple Life. Wagner. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.25.) 

The Strenuous Life. 
Co., $1.50.) 


(Funk & Wag- 


Roosevelt. (Century 
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Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Indian Basketry. James. (Malakan, $2.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Mc- 


(Macmil- 


(Dodd, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


City Library Association. H. C. Wetiman, 
Librarian. 
Varieties of Religious Experience. 
(Longmans, $3.20.) 
The Simple Life. Wagner. 
lips & Co., $1.25.) 
Democracy and Social Ethics. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 
The Path to Rome. 
$2.00.) ; 
An Onlooker’s Note-Book. Russell. 
per, $2.25.) 
The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. 
Co., $1.50.) 
Emmy Lou. Martin. 
Co., $1.50.) 
American Traits. Miunsterberg. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 
The Empire of Business. Carnegie. 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. ° 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


James. 
(McClure, Phil- 
Addams. 


Belloc. (Longmans, 


(Har- 
(Dodd, 
(Century 
(McClure, Phillips & 
(Houghton, 


(Double- 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Public Library. HELEN J. McCarne, Libra- 
rian. 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Earth’s Beginning. 
$1.80.) 

Rugs, Oriental and Occidental. 
Clurg, $5.00.) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro. 
Nally & Co., $2.50.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. 
vols., $3.75.) 


(Macmil- 

(Dodd, 
Ball. (Appleton, 
Holt. (Mc- 


(Rand, Mc- 


(Harper, 2 


The Critic 


The Strenuous Life. 
Co., $1.50.) 
The Unspeakable Scot. 
$1.25.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Roosevelt. (Century 


Crosland. (Putnam, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Syracuse Public Library. Ezexie, W. Munpy, 
Librarian. 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Books on Basketry. 

Books on Revolutionary History. 

Books on French Cathedrals. 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. 
$1.20.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. 
$1.25.) 

Heroines of Fiction. 
$3-75:) 

An Onlooker’s Note-Book. Russell. 
per, $2.25.) 

Your Forces and How to Use Them. Mulford. 
(Needham, $12.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage-Patch. 

(Century Co., $1.00.) 


(Macmil- 


(Appleton, 
Trine. (Crowell, 
Howells. (Harper, 


(Har- 


Hegan, 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Toronto Public Library. 
Librarian. 
Wilson. 


James Bain, 

Lord Strathcona. 
$1.50.) 

The Unspeakable Scot. 
nam, $1.25.) 

Public Men and Public Life in Canada. Young. 
(Briggs, $1.50.) 

New France and New England. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.65.) 

Recollections of a Long Life: Cuyler. 
& Taylor, $1.50.) 

The School of the Woods. 
$1.50.) 

Literature and Life. 
$2.25.) 

The Homely Virtues. 
Mead & Co., $1.00.) 

Shakespeare and Voltaire. Lounsbury. (Scrib- 
ner, $3.00.) 

The Chignecto Isthmus and its First Settlers. 
Trueman. (Author. $1.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

The Confessions of a Wife. Adams. (Century 

Co., $1.50.) 


(Morang & Co., 
Crosland. (Put- 
Fiske. 
(Baker 
Long. (Ginn, 
Howells. 


(Harper, 


Watson. (Dodd, 
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JULIA MARLOWE 


Sketched from life for Tue Critic by Albert Sterner 
Copyright, 1903, by THE Critic Co. 





TO JULIA MARLOWE 


From out the pages of the Master’s book— 
Doublet and hose new russet like the morn, 
A spear within her slim white fingers borne— 
Comes now the very Rosalind that took 
Captive his fancy ; so in forest nook . 
He dreamed her, going past the flowered thorn, 
All woman heart, all love in spite of scorn 


For love, soothly pretended ; as we look 


A world of toil and tangled trouble fades ; 
As if to some Elizabethan seer 
Dim. Elfland comes again: and, straying, we, 
Forgetful in its fairy lights and shades, 
A sound as of a harp long silent hear ; 


A face as of a long-sought singer see. 


CHARLES E. RUSSELL 





JULIA MARLOWE 


Possessing a name which recalls Elizabethan England, and a countenance 
radiating all that is most wholesome and winsome in American womanhood, 
it is small wonder that Julia Marlowe exerts instant appeal and enjoys wide 
popularity. There is nothing rigid or forbidding about this young actress 
who can fill a theatre no matter what the play may be. In her life and in her 
art, in private or facing the foo lights, it 1s her personality that triumphs. 
There beams from her blue-gray eyes and exhales from her loosely knotted 
brown hair something which 1s inviting and evasive, which is infectious and 
perverse. Yet beneath a roguish, ebullient exterior lurk accurate instincts 
and a firm grasp upon reality. To many Miss Marlowe seems equally 
captivating in all réles, but there are those who draw distinctions and 
affect preferences. Certain spirits who have followed her career during 
the past decade recall her Rosalind, her Viola, and her Lydia Languish with 
more zest than her Barbara Frietchie, her Mary Tudor, or her Charlotte Oliver 
in “The Cavalier,’ which is now crowding the Criterion Theatre nightly. 
The result, so far as Miss Marlowe herself is concerned, remains substantially 
identical. She is quite as engaging sitting on the steps of an old Maryland 
homestead gossiping with her girl friends, as she is in doublet and hose under the 
green canopy of the Forest of Arden. The difference lies not with the actress 
nor with her impersonation, but with the play, which, despite these days of 
productions, remains more than ever—the thing. The purely Warwickshire 
enchantment of Will Shakespeare’s Arden is more befitting to Julia Marlowe 
than is the specious sentiment of Mr. Fitch or the nimbly disguised melodrama 
of Mr. Kester. She rarely fails to do justice to her material, though the ma- 
terial is not infrequently.an injustice to her. Miss Marlowe commands the 
true comedy touch and the ring of real passion, and there is scant reason why 
adequate plays should be wanting. There is surely no dearth of themes; hero- 
ines beckon from the pages of history or pluck insistently at the sleeve as one 
steps from the club. Femininity is eager to be dramatized and eager to be 


applauded. While great acting parts may be invisible to industrious gentle- 

men whose eyes are glued on box-office receipts or are dazzled by the electric 

signs of upper Broadway, they are nonetheless woven into the sum of each 

human experience. And will not dramatists come forth with plays worthy 

of an actress who embodies so much old-world witchery and latter-day woman- 

hood—worthy of her who looks in such sweet seriousness from over the page ? 
C. B. 





